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The men who assembled at Hyde Park had assured them in the general election mittee of 100 overlooked in the leaflet it Here we have the nub of the situation 
N January 14 to protest against the that theirs was an important contribution distributed at the rally, At the heart of and the fact which saddles the Wiksen 
Rovernment’s rumoured decision to can- to the national defence and would be their grievance lay the knowledge that government with the blame for a prite 
el further production of three military continued under a Labour government. the planes they were building were going .bit-of palitical and moral bungling. : 
‘Urcraft were not a spirited or joyous Now, quite suddenly, the TSR-2, the to be scrapped in order te be replaced Why -could the” decislon=to”kerap Thre 


Stowd, The press called them “ angry.”; H-681 and the P-1154 had been deprived by cheaper American models. This was VPSRY not have. been imdertaken-ag a 
“vould better bedesqribed “as sullen. of their official justification, The aircraft really the major theme of the banners measyre of disarmament? If, as MP” 
tt demonstration ‘fell far short ofthe industry had become, in Mr Healey’s and placards they carried; “ Keep the Wilson has claimed’ on December 1% the. 
000°the newspapersihadipredicted and words, a collection of “overgrown and RAF British,” “Let Us Arm Britain, independent deterrent has been shelved, 
bld scarcely) have-amounted to more mentally retarded children” whom his “Spend Pounds Not Dollars,” “Buy qpen'what will be the paint of buying the 
i pan halt the, 7,000 ;the>gireraft unions ministry could no longer be expected British,” ete. TRE and, in. doing, adding to 
had -anticjpatead, .'OF ‘those that-came, “to wet-nurse.” One can imagine then ‘True enough, none of the workers or Britain's balance’ of payments problem?~ 
oy quietly driftedaway goon after the how humiliatingly it rubbed the con- ynion officials at the rally seemed to Certainly, even on the strictest military 
iP sheeches began; those that stayed on sciences of many demonstrators when display much overt mora) concern about lines of argument, the government's 
Hob “te little in the way of cheers or inge Oskarsson of the Committee of 100 the unsavoury work they were involved much-touted mission " east of Suee” does 
wth Vie a aanae to what the speakers had to gamely appeared among them with &@ in. All of the workers we talked to not require a sophisticated nuclear device 
sign reminding that “ TSR-2 is intended seemed quite as willing: to produce like the TPR, Even if Mr Wilson ja 
Seat Bes cating to save jobs the govern. to kill your fellow workers.” He was puclear weapons (like the TSR-2) as to planning anything as unthinkably foolish 
nent has designated as aeoetally burden. soundly hooted everywhere and had produce clothes pegs. As long as they as brandishing nuclear bombs in south. 
sn at ‘0mne and unnecessary is nothing a man scraps of paper and bread flung at him ~~ had jobs. One can easily imagine German east Asia, he has his V-bombers for that 
en! ‘n work up much enthusiasm about, It by far the strongest show of emotion in workers in the Secand World War ex- i-conceive d purpose, It is simply ime 
Places him in the position of asking to the course of the demonstration, Finally, pressing the same dismal sentiments possible to see where the THX fits inta 
| come a socia) parasite in a society 3 or 4 younger workers - overreacting ahout building genocidal gas ovens. Still, Labour's military picture at ali. except 
Which, he knows as clearly as anyone far too obviously - rushed him and tried {he fact remains:. the aircraft unions ag a way of keeping up the prestige of 
eo se, needs all the constructive labour it to tear up the offending sign, Asked were not being confronted with anything the RAP on the cheap »« and perhaps 
| San muster. Worse still, the aircraft why they resented the placard, they as morally compelling as disarrnament, buying the assent of the alr chiefs to a 
of yout! Workers . 70% of whose’ contracts are could find little more to say than that Nor was the government threatening to. cut in the arms budget. 
hat’ thestl ilitary-dependent - found themselves Inge was “a crank,” “a German,” “a drop the aireraft. involved for any But more basic than this is the failure 
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il. liberlf; Placed in the position of asking to be Nazi.’ Not a very convincing way to ethically challe nging reasons. . The ‘ St obra a 

i &pt on at weapons production - a form cover up a strong sense of embarrass decision to cancel is based sheerly oan of fhe. Wilaon gevernment ola lithe 
tary, Me af employment no one can take much Ment. cost-effectiveness considerations and will ta neacet time prodaetion of the military 
yointed DY Pride in unless it is surrounded for him One thing should be made clear about be undertaken to make way for the TFX 4), “onomy, which new absorba 25% of ihe 
clude th With every sort of patriotic lustre. the workers’ protest: it was not a protest strike bomber and other American sub- annual budget. if acl dy me pe had 
a of pul the workers put their case, Labour against disarmament - a fact the Coem-_ stitutes. heen. boldly set in motion when Labour: 
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came to power last October, last week's 
demonstration may never have happened, 

As it-is, lacking a sensible and. well 
publicised plan for recanversion, the. 
frovernment will find itself vulner: able to Ao 
pressure Tram industry and the unions 
whenever it tampers with the military 
budpet, whether for id af digarina: 
ment or. simply for reasons of Cost: 

i ; ; effactiveness. The likely result wil ihen 
hance aye é : bs i e d be some form af soeey compromise juste — 
olice ane 2 1 : aM ; ; fiable neither ag disarmament nor as a 
eost-elfectiveness measure . such as the 
“adjustment”. David. Palrhall, - the - 
Guardian's aly cae apO nay has pre: 
dicted, which will involve bididing some. 
neral de TSR-2s and AYES them in with Amerk 

, the lay can planes. In last Sunday’s Pbierver an. 
Handbow. See ee He air authority is quoted as saying that Mile 
ewspape ae : : : : ee e makeshift salutian “ makes io fogisile 
of ‘havi | ; - 2 e sense at all.” 

There ia no one to be biamed for this 
kind af muddiing but Mr Wilson and ble 
cabinet. In & statement issued lagt Sune 
flay, CND put he matter Rapiea 
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A section of the crowd at 
the aircraft workera’ 
demons tration In Hyde Park 
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South Africa 


Christopher Driver’s thought-provoking 
article on the “ Case-lustories of Non- 
violence” contains one sentence with 
which f find myself in profound disagree- 
ment. Ile asserts that non-violence has 
been tried in South Africa and that it 
has failed. I am not thinking of a 
number of documented instances where 
non-violence has been tried on a limited 
seale and had a correspondingly limited 
success (in such cases are we ever en- 
titled to expect more?), but of the general 
picture. When and where, in an overall 
sense, so that it might be expected to 
have an overall effect, has non-violence 
been tried? 


The tragedy of the South African situa- 
tion is that the African political leaders 
are being compelled by the sheer weight 
of white tyranny to adopt non-violent 
resistarice because there is absolutely no 
other form of resistance open to them 
that stands uny chance of succeeding. 
Yet except for a few isolated individuals 
such as Chief Lutnli none of them has 
any faith or confidence in this form of 
struggle and their thinking continues to 
be dominated by violence. Is it surpris- 
ing therefore that such a dispiriting 
sense of stalemate hangs over the scene, 
and that their work yields such little 
result? 


I am convinced this need not be. I am 
convineed that if the African Jeaders 
would clear their minds of cant and 
ilhision, and take a straight, frontal 
assessment of the exigencies of a massive 
non-violent campaign, they could yet 
bring salvation to their people. [am not 
claiming to know al) the answers to the 
problems such an approach poses and | 
do not think anyone else knows them 
either.. A creative approach such as this 
is apt to answer a lot of its own problems 
en passant but it might be worth postu- 
lating a few desiderata: 


1. Planning needs to be long-term. 


2, Educational propaganda must centre 
on a few simple ideas (Gandhi's “ Quit 
India” comes irresistibly to mind). 
The nature of the non-violent cam- 
palgn and the need for it must be 
spelt out uncompromisingly. 


4. Concentrate initially on minor, single 


Classified 


Terms: er word, min, 4s, Discounts for 
series, Box No. Ja cxtra, Cash with order (nat 
stainps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.l by Arul post Monday. Sox 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application, 


3. 


Coming events 

MARGHANITA LASKI'S ‘ Olfshore  Island.”" 
January 26, two weeks. Powerful indictment of 
nuclear warfare. Little Theatre Club, Garrick 
Yard, St Marling Lane - COV 0660. 


Personal 


ABORTION LAW Reform Aasoctation invites en- 
quirien and support, New, free pamphiet avait- 
able from the Secretary, 19 Kenneth Court, 173 
Konnington Rood, London S.E.11. 


ACCOUNTANT writes up hooks, repares 
accounts and agrees tax Habilities. oderate 
fees, Box 352. 


Diary 


4o thia ig a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent to. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge orgenisers ta; 

1. Sand entries to arrive not Jater thas fret 

net Monday (Friday preferred). 

3. Include date, town, place (hail, stree), 
nature of event, speakers, organizers (and 
secretary's address). 

to publicise full detatis, book a classified or 

Gisplayed advertinement. 

Remeniber to arder coptes of Peace Mews fer 

your advertised mesting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept, § Caledonian Rd., BI. 


23 January, Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM. 24 p.m. Chambertain Place. 
Tax refusal Jesfeting and collecting signatures 
for national petition, West Mid Cttee of 100. 


COLCHESTER, 3-8 pom. Friends Meeting House, 
Sheweli load. Conference on ' Towards a non- 
violent international authority.” Organinod by 
APP, CND, FoR, FPC, UNA and others. 


24 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 15 9¥ p.m #3 Stanmore Road, 
Gy rag Working group West Midlanda Ctlee 
i) tH] 


objectives (e.g. a 10-minute work 
stoppage) so that people can ascertain 
readily what is required of them. 
Suecess in such actions can create the 
momentum for bigger actions in due 
course, 
I have visited South Africa and have seen 
for myself the ocious nature of the South 
African government’s attempts at totali- 
tarianism and the virtual helplessness of 
the African people. Yet it is fugitive 
reasoning to assume that nothing can be 
done until Soviet or Chinese arms be- 
come available (and when they do is 
there anyone naive enough to suppose 
that what will emeryve from the ensuing 
bloodbath will be either freedom or 
democracy for either black or white?). 


For all its horror South African tyranny 
is not a unique phenomenon; there have 
been many similar regimes in history. 
It shares with them the same incapacity 
to prevail against the force of ideas and 
the power of human reason. What the 
leaders of the black people of South 
Africa have yet to demonstrate is their 
readiness to jettison the sterile concepts 
of violence and their capacity to organise 
ideas so that men are freed from the 
bondage of hate and liberated by their 
readiness to renounce what in any case 
they are unable to command. Until this 
happens the main obstacle to progress 
will continue to be, not the government's 
fanaticism, but the ideological confusion 
of its victims. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Itoad, London S.W.5. 


Pacifist dilemma 


J am not sure that it is possible fully to 
understand Mr Whitmore’s dilemma 
(January 15) without knowing a little 
more about his own particular brand of 
pacifism, which J gather he adopted be- 
fore the advent of the bomb. I would 
like him to consider the following 
points : 


1. As he says, the moral objection to the 
bomb is impregnable and while pacifisin 
poses a number of problems, there can 
be no problein regarding the bomb or 
war in general for those pacifists who 
hase their pacifism on moral principle. 


2. Peace between nations is not merely 
the absence of war, and a balance of 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
aan International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
ddx, 


DRAWING PINS, diartes, duplicating paper, and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group or 
oifice use. Get all your supplies from lous 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
doman Road, Kings Cross, London N.1, 


LADY, LATE FORTIES, vegetarjan, home-lover, 
erraen friendship with view to matrimony. 
ox 950. 


MARRIED TEACHER husband warden develop- 
ing successfully reuniting broken families, 
datly residential nursery school for partner- 


ship. flicks, 36 Dale Road, Purley, Surrey, 
UPL 2122, 

NATIONAL  literary-educational organisation 
wants treasurer/book-keeper, honorarium, 


Phone RIV 7611 or BIS Band. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Palling, Quiet village near Broads, wonderful 
beach, charming countryside, Friendly atmos- 
phere, vegetarian food reform catering highly 
recommended, Alfred and Violet Stannard 
(Hickling 236) opening mid-May. (s.a.e,) 


LONDON W.I.) 3.30 pam. Weigh Wouse Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges), H. G. Ede: 
recorded miscellany. Order of the Great Cam- 
panions. 


25 January, Monday 


LONDON 8.W.1. 8 
Belgrave Road (Nev } 
meeting on the ‘ Catholic 

Peuce movement,’ kKpeaker 
Legton of Mary, Catholig CND, 


26 January, Tuesday 


BRADFORD, 745 p.m, Mechanics tnstitute 
(smoke Room). Dr Derek Bradley (Leeds 
University) speaking on “ MLE and ANF.” 
CND. 


27 January, Wednesday 


LONDON 8.W.L. 7.36 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MW). 
‘Jobs after disarmament.’ Speakers: Jim 
Mortimer (editor ‘ The Draughtsman "'), Stan 
Newens, MP, Walter Loft (sec. Woolwich Arsenal 
Shop Stewards’ Cilee), Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship. 


28 January, Thursday 


LONDON E.t1. 8 p.m. Frienda Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Leshie Strudwick: 
 |dfe at » community centre.’ PRU. 


Cheaver Niouse, 67 
‘aul Crane Centre). Open 
Worker and the 
Eddie Linden. 
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fear is not calculated to bring about real 
peace. 
3. The possession of the bomb has not 


prevented war. On the contrary, there 
are at present at least thirteen “ small” 
wars being fought, and it is doubtful 
whether those affected by them are com- 
forted by the absence of nuclear weapons 
or the adjective ‘ small.” 


4. So long as the cold war exists and 
“small” wars are waged, the possibility 
of a major war exists; in such a war 
nuclear Weapons would ultimately, if not, 
immediately, be used. 


5. Mr Whitmore states that proliferation 
“may” be delayed, but the evidence 
would seem to support the view that 
eventually the bomb or the “ know-how” 
will be in the possession of most major 
and many minor powers. It would not, 
I imagine, be denied that the greater the 
proliferation the greater the danger. 


6. It is possible that possession of the 
bomb by America and Russia has pre- 
vented until now a major war, But can it 
be seriously argued that the possession 
of the bomb will ultimately convert 
enemies into friends? If possession of 
the bomh had that effect then the greater 
the proliferation the better. Is it not 
more likely that the possession of the 
homb will prevent peoples not sharing 
the same ideology from trusting one 
another, out of which a conflict will 
ultimately develop? 

7. It is an over-simplification to imagine 
that the problem is limited to America 
and Russia or the Kast as opposed to the 
West; the hope that the status quo will 
he maintained is a gamble which ought 
not to be taken and which 1 suggest is 
not justified by events since the Jast 
war. 

8. While [I do not want catastrophe to 
prove my point, I cannot share the 
optimism which I read between the lines 
of Mr Whitmore’s letter. I would suggest. 
that it is reasonable to assume that the 
bomb will eventually get into the hands 
of an irresponsible person; unless there 
is a completely different approach to 
war in general and the bomb in particu- 
lar, man in the not too distant future 
will destroy himself and the world in 
which he lives. 

9. Some of the above is, of course, a 
matter of opinion, and pacifists who base 


4-5 BERTH holiday caravan at Sarn Bach, 
Abersoch, N. Wales. Excellent family beaches, 
boating. Apply Mrs Ashman, Chilwell House, 


Wilmot Street, Derbys. 


Publications 


BIRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Socialist 
Leader.’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper, Vigorous, forthright and antl-war. 
From your newsagent or local ILP branch: or 
by post trom 197 Kings Cross Road, London 
W.C.1. 6s for 12 weeks, 258 for 53 weeks. 


Accommodation vacant 
TWO SINGLE bed-sitting rooms in mansion flat. 
Vegetarians, Tel CUE 4565. 


Accommodation wanted 


SELF-CONTAINED pad for students, pref base- 
ment or attic, central, anything considered, 
£5-46 week. Box 35}. 


Situations vacant 


CND INFORMATION and research atiicer. 
Applications for thin post, vacant fram February 
1, should be sent with particulars of experience 
and qualifications to the General Secretary, 
CND, 2 Carthusian Street, Londen E.C.1, 


PRESTON. 
St Georges Itoad, 
Dick Netuleton, 


29 January, Friday 


NEWCASTLE UlON TYNE, 7.30 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, John Slater on MLF, ANF etc. 
Neweaalle CND, 


7.30 pam. Friends Mveting House, 
BN tan 'TSN-2 crisis.”’ Speaker 


30 January, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1L, 2 to 6.30 pi. & Endsleigh 
Street. National Committee of 100 meeting. 

OXFORD. 10.45 to & p.m. Newman Rooms, St 
Aldate's, Study conference on ‘ Britain's future 
without muclear weapons.'’ Speakers: Olive 
Gibbs, Terence Jieelas, Philip Leeson, on 
general, political and economic implications. 


Viease send 28 6d hooking fee to Secretary, 
Oxford Area CN, 22 Farndon Koad, Oxford. 


CNH. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 2.40 to 7.30 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, Worseman St. ‘Jobs and 
Bombs," a conference for trade unionists. 


Speakers; Geoffrey Goodman (of the Sun, and 
author of CND pamphlet ' The Economic Con- 
sequences of Staying Alive '') aud Alan Rooney, 
and a local een of CND. Tickets 25 6d ine 
He from N. W.CND, Factory Read, Birmingham 


their pacifism on expediency rather than 
principle (if there be any such), ane 
those who do not accept pacifism bul 
object to the bomb, may find themselves 
in doubt. There can, however, be fe 
doubt for pacifists who helieve that only 
love can overcome evil; that ends do nel] 
justify means and that methods based 08 
fear must be wrong. 

S. W. Bishop, 

11 Bazile Road, London N.21, 


‘The Disarmers’ 


I find it appalling that Canon Collint 
should ever have been of any importance 
in CND when I read, in his comment of 
The Disarmers (January 1), of his faith 
that a political set-up which produced the) 
bom) is likely to come round to a state 
of sanity where it will reject it absolute: 
ly. 
What is this Labour Party he believe!! 
in? Is it the party which sent in troops, 
as strike-breakers on numerous occasions, 
after 1945? Is it the party which interned) 
the Jews trying to get to Palestine? 
it the party which started producing 
atom bombs? Is it the party whit 
punished its MPs who discussed ‘ dé 
fence" expenditure? 

Collins uses the language of the manip 
lators of democracy while trying 
refute charges of political gerrymandel 
ing - “infiltration” of CND; “ whatevel 
our political affiliations as individuals), 
“image;” “tails trying to wag the dog. 
Ugh! 

“Political realism.” There is that of 
Collins and his ilk, and there is that © 
many people like myself who found ov! 
more about the political realities of why 
and how the press, Parliament and thé 
police worked in one Committee of 1 
demonstration than we would have done} 
in a year’s trying to win the Labout) 
Party. \ 
Finally, ‘practical reference points. | 
The gulf between Collins and the nucleat; 
disarmament movement was shown 
his attitude to the Regional Seats ol! 
Government. For Collins they were not 
“ practical reference points.” 

Ken Cowmeadow, 

P.O. Box 86, Lira, Uganda. 
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for folk records 


“ Little Boxes ” and other songs 
Pete Seeger: 14 of the best-knowd 
peace movement and civil rights 
songs 

12” LP 42s 6d (post 1s) 


South African freedom songs 

Pete Seeger and others: four song? 
including the “ Pass-burning Song ” 
7” EP 13s 6d (post 8d) 

“Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone” and 

“Hanging on a Tree” 

Vanessa Redgrave 

7” single Gs 8d (post 8d) 


The Times They Are A-Changin’ 
and Free Wheelin’ 
Bob Dylan 12” LPs 


Send for our lists, for all books, 
pamphlets, stationery, printing 


HOUSMANS 


The Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, N.14j 
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Nat Hentoff writes from the United States 


The next step in civil rights: 


In November 1963, Bayard Rustin 
Urgently advised a Washington con- 
ference of the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee to focus on an 
Overall social and political reform 
Programme” in addition to demonstra- 
tions and voter registration campaigns. 
At that time his speech was major news. 
It made the front page of the New York 
times and intensified a debate within 
the civil rights movement concerning 
Ong-range goals and the kinds of tactics 
thal might best achieve these goals. 

A little more than a year tater, the 
Kustin approach bas become the can- 
Sensus of nearly all the established civil 
Nghts groups. ‘There are differences of 
CNphasis and of perspective among 
them; but fundamentally, nearly all 
Sections of “ the movement” have agreed 
Mat it is necessary to go beyond - though 
Not to abandon ~ militant direct action 
ampaizns and to attack the roots of 
lose problems that most burden the 
Merican poor, black and white. These, 
' course, are jobs, education and hous- 
E. 


=“ =-S>oo 


NM an increasingly cybernated society, 
demonstrations to end discrimination im 
DUsinesses and craft unions will be only 
Peripherally useful if there are not near- 
'Y enough jobs for the unemployed and 
4 underemployed. Picket lines and 
hoot boycotts to inlezrate public school 
'Ystems will not provide the massive 
Unds needed to radically improve those 
8Yystems. Demonstrations to integrate 
New housing developments and previous- 
ly all-white neighbourtioods will only 
Denofit a small pereentage of Negroes, 
Most of them middle-class, but will have 
No effect on the millions imprisoned in 
the ghettos. 


Along with the recognition that " the 
Movement had to move beyond civil 
Mehts, there was the corollary realisation 
Wat it had never attracted the Negro 
Masses, And for good reason. The Civil 
Ughts Act of 1964, for example, could 
© credited in large part to the cumutla- 
Ve effects of “the movement” during 
we preceding three yeurs, but that Act 
Yd not change the way in which the 
jlajority of Negroes lived in’ central 
“arlem or the south side of Chicago or 
any other urban prison camp. There- 
pte, mncthods had to he found to involve 
he masses directly in the struggle, and 
Hat invelvement could only he set in 
ation by convincing those masses that 
j the movement” was finally envaged in 
“Ne day-to-day difficulties of ghetto tife. 
this again meant an assault not on 
tinch counters or theatres but on fobs, 
“(cation and housing, 


Mcordingly, CORE (the Congress of 
asClal Inquatity), following long internal 
“8sension which resulted in the depar- 
yf of its ustute programme director, 
op finan Hill, finally adopted the essence 

Yil’s position by the autumn of 164. 
‘4ines Harmer, CORK’s head, annomiced 
“at the organisation would devote much 
b 9ro of its time and eneryy to block-by- 
eck organising in the ghetto, to rent 
"Kos, fo imereased local political 
tivity hy Negroes and to similar 
atempts to enable the black poor {to 
“Cummulate a base of power. 


“ terms of housing, tor instance, CORR 
yotlarmed its intention to fight the 
hail urban renewal project which up to 
oY has displaced Negro families mito 
her slums while providing, profits for 
ag Clopers and construction companies 
Vie they build new housing which pre- 
ce residents of the urban renewal site 
“nnot afford. 


Yen the National Association for the 
fvancement of Colaured Meople has 
ie caught up toe some extent in the 
We to make closer contact: with the 
yitses. One tentative plan is for the 
yAce fo apen “sub-offices” in many 
\ lhe ghettos, thereby providing advice 
log beesumahly some direction concern- 
yo the daily problems of slum dwellers, 
cg lin Luther King meanwhile bas been 
igh istently sounding more and more 
® Bayard Rustin, long a King adviser, 
iy King talks of the need for a broader 
4 deeper framework for future 


revns — ee 


| 


activity by the Southern Christian 


Leadership Conference and other eivil 
Vights groups. 


At the core of this uew consensus is the 
conviction that no power base in the 
ghetto will be durable, let alone effective, 
uniess the poor themselves set policy, 
learn how to organise for themselves and, 
in effect, take over their own Jeadership. 
The traditional middle-class Jeadership, 
in sum, must prepare to work far its 
own dissolation in so far as Jeading the 
marth of the poor is concerned. Robert 
Moses, the key figure in the Mississippi 
Freedom Project, distils this viewpoint 
when he says of the nasses of Negroes 
in that state: ‘All our work has to go 
into helping them reach the point where 
they decide the future tor themselves." 


Another part of the Rustin strategy 
which Martin Luther King has adopted - 
hut which is viewed somewhat sceptically 
by a munber of the younger militants In 
“the movement” . is the establishment 
of a coalition between civil rights props, 
organised labour, the churches and such 
of the white liberals as are willing to 
comnut themselves beyond rhetorie to 
political action. The reason for the 
seepticisia is that the only visible revala- 
tionary dynamism, stich as it is, on the 
American scene is that provided by the 
Negro. While a coalition would certiinly 
be desirable, there is far too Jittle 
evidence yet that even a sizeable minority 
of orsanised Jabour, for example, 1s 
willing to be part of a neo-Populist 
joining with Negroes that would aecumu-. 
jate the marubers necessary for political 
impact. 


The vast number of unions are concerned 
only with their own presently working 
members. Thase laid off a year or more 
ago simply disappear from union ken. 
‘The concept of organising the gnenploy- 
ed, moreover, js ahlen to the current 
hreed of union leader, although Walter 
Heuther and a few others have made 
smal! noises concerning: the desirability 
of such a move. And there is as yet no 
sign Gf enough ascendant young unton 
leaders with that quality of commitment 
to baste social change which will enable 
them to take a broad enough view of 
what has to be dons. 


Yet Martin Luther Sing ts now aiding a 
union fuht in Atlanta against Seripto, 


an alliance with the poor? 


Inc, a darge manufacturer af pens and 
cigarette Lighters. His chureh supplies 
some Of the pickets and King is organis- 
ing a nattomwide boycott of Scripto 
products. THis ioave obviously is an 
attempt to show other elements of 
organised tabour that it can be to their 
benefit to ally themselves with "the 
movement.” Vhe young Negro seeptics, 
however, doubt that any large-seale 
allianes betwoen labour and eivil rights 
forees will occur until cyhernation more 
drasheally cuts inte anion jobs and 
makes union menibers much mare vis 
cerally aware of how vulnerable they 
too are under the current economic 
system, 


The main present throst, therefore, of 
planning beyond civil rights is to lay a 
foundation for a putative coalition by 
first getting the Negro poor to marshal 
themselves for change in their own 
neigbhourhoods. lor this to happen, 
tnuch more needs to he learned about the 
dynainics of organising the poor ta 
organise themselves. What could be an 
important experiment is the work of 
Students for 4 Demacratic Saciety in ten 
projects in ten cities throughout the 
country. 


The SDS stall, some of whain have taken 
a sabbatical fran’ colleve and others of 
who are vraduates, act as catalysts in 
these Negro yhettas. By spurring local 
citizens fe get in protest against im- 
mediale injustices, SDS tries to pet a 
firm local organisation started with its 
own leadership. deventually, if is hoped, 
these orvanisations will also enter polities 
and eleet first local and then Congres: 
sioual legislators direetly responsible to 
thom. It is tag soon to assess the SDS 
projects, but initial reports from the 
field indivate that a great deal is beimye 
learned about tactivs and about ways of 
finding and sustaining leadership aniwng 
the poor theniselvaes 


In Mississippi, the Cauncil of Federated 
Organisations, has already shown in the 
wrowth oof the Freedom Democratic 
Partly haw forceful local political leader. 
ship can arise. COFO meanwhile 1g also 
working on atfempts to have teanis af 
whitt civil rights warkers organise the 
whit poor. A pilot praject was begun in 
(iloxi, Mississippi, last simmer, and 
according to present plana, by the end of 
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Walter Reuther, President of the 
United Auto Workers Union, speak- 
ing during the March on Washing- 
ion on August 28, 1963. The 
proposal for a coalition, inchidin 
civil rights groups and organised 
labour, is discussed here by Nat 
Hentoff. 


three years, a third of COFO’s work jn 
Mississippi will be with poor whites, 
Ultimately, black and white battalions of 
the poor will unite, according to the plan; 
but in terms of the pragmatic present, 
the -goal is first. to get both greups 
separately organised. In Biloxi, inciden- 
tally, integrated teama were weed ta can: 
vass the while poor and the reactipn was 
considerably less hostile than had been 
feared. The civil rights workers were 
not talking integration, They were talk- 
ing to the monetary self-interest of. the 
white underclass, 


So far, however, all these - and other » 
attempts to mobilise the poor for social 
change are just beginnings. Not only are 
tactics still. uncertain, but the very 
nature of a progranune for a “new 
society’ has yet to be worked out in any 
kind of depth, The NAACP, the Urban 
League and, to same extent, CORE still 
talk as if all Dhat were. necessary. to 
provide enough jabs are massive Federal 
expenditures for public. warks. and- an 
end to discrimination by employers and 
unions, There has not been sufficient. 
eounisanee of the contention by ecand 
mist Robert Theobald that accelerating 
eyhernation niakes a political posh for a 
Ruaranteed ~~. annual wage. urgently 
necessary, 

Similarly, while the ¢ivil rights grouns 
press for large sums far education, there 
has been too little debate on what kind 
af education ig essential for the cyber 
netic age, on what Kinds of teachers and 
curricula are needed (to prodiica spans 
taneous, creative Huiividuals wha would 
be able to function in a social context 
involving a redefinition of werk. As Paul 
Gosdman implies in his recent boak, 
Compulsory Mis Education — (larizon. 
Press), if all that happens is a huttressiig — 
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Discussions of nuclear strategy are dith- 
cull fo read without going a bit sictk in 
the stomach, When strategists speak of 
“taking out” a city with an Tebomb, 
they are speaking of an act of mass 
murder whose magnitude dwarfs the 
horror even oof Tlireshima. Still, if 
readers can bear with us, here are some 
especially cold-blooded speculations from 
the American strategist Herman Kahn 
quoted from an interview in the New 
York Times Magazine of December 1. 
Mr Kabn is explaining why he feels the 
MELEF (the mix-manned, nuclear-arined 
surface fleet) is a credible deterrent 
against a Soviet attack upon Kurape: 
“Uf two of those ships survive the first 
strike, they can take out, say 5 to 20 
cities, unless the Russians have a 
hetter anti-ballistic missile system than 
is currently envisaged ... we're talk- 
ing about 25 ships. If just one sur- 
vives, that's just like five cities in the 
Soviet Union. In particular it’s Lenin- 
grad and Moscow . and those cities are 
more limnportant to the Soviet Union 
than New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles put 
tovether are to the US.” 
What Mr Kahn is saying is that he feels 


JOBS FOR PEACE 


from front page 


as long ago ns 1963 that’... the diMeul- 
ties spring from concentration of indus- 
try for war purposes and failure to plan 
the industry for the production of civil 
aircraft. . The short answer is to 
transform the war industry into a peace 
industry '." 

Morcover in 1063 the Economist InteHi- 
vence Unit and the United World Trust 
combined to produce a thorough study 
of the economics of disarmament which 
sketched in the broad outlines of a 
policy of reconversion. Their study, The 
Economic Liffects of Disarmament, was 
available to the government. Its analysis 
is authoritative and its recommendations 
imaginative. In the presence af work 
ke this, there is no excuse for the 
current crisis. 

if there js any lesson in al) this for the 
peace movement, it is that the ethics and 
economics of disarmament must he more 
aggressively pressed upon the attention 
of the government and the unions. But 
ultimately the pare movement will have 
to face up to the fact that Labour, while 
willing to reshuffle the military establish- 
ment, is no more interested than the 
Tories in eliminating it. 
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Editorials 


IMBALANCE OF TERROR 


a nuclear threat to five Russian cities is 
sufficient to deter any aggressive inten 
ttons on the part of the Russians. 

We quote Mr Kahn here because his 
reniarks throw some very interesting 
hight on President Johnson’s statement 
of Jast Monday regarding the size and 
character of the American nuclear 
arsenal. Mr Johnson said that al present 
the US possesses 850 land-based ICBMs, 
more than 300 nuclear-armed Polaris 
missiles aboard submarines, and more 
than 900 strategic bombers. (The In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies places the US 
strategic homber force at 3,100 planes.) 
Over against this mammoth force, the 
ISS places the Russian 1CBM force at 200 
and its strategie bomber force at per- 
haps 1,190 planes, 1,000 of these being 
medium bombers. Apparently the USSR 
has a very limited number of nuclear 


missiles aboard submarines and none 
that can be fired from a submerged 
position. 


The hest description of this situation 
would seem to be that it is an imbalance 
of terror, vastly in the favour of the 
US. But not content with the superior 
size, flexibility and variety of the Ameri- 
can arsenal, Mr Johnson went on _ to 
announce that the Polaris A-3 > missile, 
which only came into production late last 
year, will be replaced by the Poseidon 
missile which has twice the potency of 
the 2,400-mile range Polaris. Poseidon 
will reportedly be eight times as effective 
in demolishing hardened targets and will 
be even more accurate than the A-3 
missile, which, in turn, was more 
accurate than its predecessor. Beyond 
this, Mr Johnson announced that the US 
will seek to further increase its missile 
strength and will begin equipping its 
ICBMs with penetration aids “to ensure 
that the missile reaches its target 
through any defence.” 

From the point of view of the Pentagon 
and the US Defence Department, these 
may he things to boast about, But, in 
Night of Mr Kahn's remarks, what can 
one do but demand some even semi-sane 
explanation of this American obsession 
with thermonuclear plenty? Tt is as if 
the Americans were running an arms 
race with themselves, striving constantly 
to increase and improve their arsenal 


Without any reference of even the 
narrowest military kind to the Russian 
defence establishment. Mr Kahn claims 
that a threat posed to five Saviet cities 
would be a“ credible deterrent ” and Mr 
Kahn is no one to be charged with 
soft-headedness or soft-heartedness where 
the Russians are concerned. But how 
many cities must the Americans now be 
a position to threaten? 


Even more halfling is the sceming in. 
capacity of the American military to ask 
how their proudly burgeoning stockpile 
of weapons must look to the Russians, 
President Johnson refers to the Ameri- 
can arsenal as being “flexible.” But 
from the Russian point of view, it is apt 
not to seem tlexibility the Americans are 
seeking, but simply supremacy: the 
ability to threaten and attack at will with 
the strong possibility of enjoying im- 
punity from retaliation. Clearly, the 
American nuclear establishment is rapid- 


ly reaching the point - if it has not al 
ready passed it - at which it hag 4 
first-strike capacity; that is, the capacity 
to attack the Soviet. Union, penetrate 
Russian defences with a vast number 4 
inissiles, destroy even hardened migsilé 
buses, and threaten a great number @! 
Soviet cities. 

In the face of America’s growing deé 
tructive potential, it will be a wonder il 
the Russians do not decide to resume 
their end of the competition with re) 
newed intensity. The fact that Presiden, 
Johnson also announeed on Monday 4 
slight reduction in the US defence budge’) 
(from $51 billion to $49,300,000) shouid! 
not obscure in the least the fact thal 
the United States is continuing to build 
-umilaterally - the most menacing nucleal 
establishment in the world; in so doint 
it threatens to destroy whatever intel 
national stability we have gained sinc 


the advent of the East-West detente. 


Bert Bensen: no change 


Sinee last spring, when he was told that 
he must leave Britain by April 30 1964, 
Bert Bensen, an American lecturer and 
supporter of CND, has been in hiding 
most of the time. In a press statement 
issued on June 17 he said: 


“After 2} years in England, during 
which time I have supported the anti- 


nuclear movement and have been 
studying social problems, Henry 
Brooke, the Home Seeretary, has 


signed a deportation order against me, 
IIe will give no reasons for this action 
other than that my continued presence 
in Britain ‘would not be in the public 
interest’... 


“T intend to resist the attempt to 
deport me by all the means at my 
disposal... . 7} shall not be ‘at home’ 
for a few months. I propose 
eventually to reappear. ... This will 
be in the autumn, shortly after the 
return of a Labour government ... 
for | hope that Labour’s conceptions 
of what is or is not ‘in the public 
interest’ differ fundamentally from 
those of the Tory Home Secretary.” 


As it turns out, Mr Bensen was right ( 
predict a Labour electoral victory, bt! 
wrong to hope for a new attitude t0 
wards his case. Peace News understand 
that Mr Bensen is not being allowed t 
stay; and he is still in hiding, Person 
approaches to the Home Secretary have 
failed to produce a change in the govern 
ment’s determination to deport Mr Ben) 
sen, though the reason now uiven for hs) 
deportation no longer concerns security) 
but rather an alleged contravention by 
Mr Bensen of British immigratjo? 
rules. 

We hope that, whether Mr Bensen stay? 
in hiding or is compelled to leave thé 
country, pressure can be applied again 

the outdated system whereby foreigne™ 
can be thrown out without any forma! 
charge and court hearing. The arbitrary 
power of Whitehall has been show! 
once again in the case, report in Jas! 
Monday’s papers, of three Iussians wh? 
wished ta come here for consultatio® 
with Lord Russell being kept out. [t # 
time the absurd business of deciding |? 
Whitehall who British people shall seé 
and who they shall not see, was stoppe' 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


Going too far 


If anyone doubts that we have still a 
long way to go before we have a humane 
judiciary, let me present as evidence the 
following story, which J take froin last 
Thursday's Guardian, 

At Glamorgan Assizes, Cardiff, Anthony 
Robst was conditionally discharged after 


he had pleaded guilty to intlicting 
grievous bodily hari on Ernest Astill, 
who he had seen indecently expose 


himself to two boys. Mr Justice Streat- 
field told Robst that the attack was, in 
uw way, a public service, but it went too 
far. Robst cotdd be forgiven for hitting 
Astill with his fists and knocking: him 
down, but he made a mistake in using 


his boots when Astill was on the 
pfround. 
Astill suffered oa fractured leg and 


Jacerations to his lip as a result of the 
attack; he had been charged with in- 
decent exposure and put on probation on 
condition that he went into a mental 
hospital. Nevertheless, the judge said: 
". he thoroughly deserved to be beaten 
np fo teach him a lesson.” 

Some day, I suppose, Mr Justice Streat- 
field will he looked on with the same 
kind of horror that we now reserve for 
Judge Jeffreys, and 1965 will he regarded 
as a dark era, when powerful public 
servants could incite the citizens to 
physical assault on mentally i) peaple. 
T hope that day comes soon, | 


I gee that Londan Transport, Bernard 
Braden and ITV have al] taken umbrage 
ut John Antrobus’s play, You'll Come to 
Love Your Sperm Test. The LCC have 


censored an advertisement which was to 
have appeared in London underground 
stations: ITV and Braden have aban- 
doned a feature they were planning on 
the play. By doing this, of course, they 
have ensured that the play has received 
“« great amount of free publicity. The 
objectionable word is apparently 
“sperm.” £ checked on it in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary just to see what all 
the fuss is about. According to that 
authoritative source, “sperm” can be 
used to describe the cachalot (the fancy 
name for those whales which spout 
sperm into the air), the actual jubricant 
from sperm-yielding whales (used to 
make candles and ointments ete.} or the 
male generative fluid. [ don’t see any- 
thing disgusting there. Perhaps it is all 
in the mind of the beholder. 


Curious - or not sa curious - sideline on 
the aircraft workers’ demonstration in 
Hyde Park: the Evening Standard pro- 
duced a little story about all the diferent 
causes for which people had marched to 
the park (and very interesting some of 
them were) without ever mentioning that 
the CND were in the habit of going 
there. Let alone the fact that its demon. 
strations outnumbered most of the 
Standard’s examples. 
Things to come: on television, Harold 
Wilson answering questions about his 
lundred Days (BBC 1, “ Panorama,” 
Monday, January 25), and a_ critical 


American film about the war in Vietnam 
In the 


(BBC 1, Tuesday, January 26). 


cinema, some interesting things at the 
National Kiln Theatre, now back in 
old home under Waterloo Bridge. 

It only costs ten shillings to join thé 
British Film Institute (to get into ¢hé 
NET, you must either belong te th 
Institute or go as the guest of someon 
who does), and it would be worth all @ 
that just to see Andrzej Wajda's filt 
Lotna, which is heing shown on Februal 
6. Loina is about the hopeless stand © 
the Polish cavalry against the Germs"; 
armoured advanee in 1939, and like # 
good many Polish films it is drily, ratné! 
than self-pityingly, pessimistic. Like ub 
the Poles are in a position where th 
old virtues - like patriotism - don't ware 
any more; but they don’t seem to hav) 
Oo many illusions about it as we do. a 
Then there is Oe of the WE 
(February 13 and 14). Leni Riefenstaht 
film of the Nazi rally at Nuremberg. 1 
quote the programme note, this {HE 
Ss raises fundamental questions ‘ 
form and content. So powerful is it the 
the spectator is carried along paths Mi 
would not normally wish to follow - unl 
he is suddenly pulled up short al 
realises that this film is expressing som 
thing which he abhors.” : 
On February 7, Battle of the Somme, a 
ollicial record of the First World W4 
which reveals sume unofficial truth; aff 
tomorrow, January 23, King Kang, “ (le 
best horror film ever made,” Membersiit 
inquiries to the British Film Institut, 
81 Dean Street, W. 1, EG 0061; thes 
programme will reveal many  oth® 
delights to come. 4 
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Communist slogans in 
Kerala, 1959 


Kathleen Gough 


Political 
crisis 
in Kerala 


Kerala, on the south-west coast of India, 
'§ politically the least stable of her fifteen 
States. Tt made headlines in 1957 when, 
shortly after its formation as a linguistic 
state, a Communist government came to 
Dower with half the legislative seats and 
35% of the vote. In 1959, the Communists 
Were removed by the central government 
Afler violence and demonstrations against 
Clr rue. 


The coalition vovernment which follawed 
i 1060 had little success. In 1962, the 
‘our Socialist ministers resigned, leaving 
We Congress Party in control of the 
Cabinet. Last September, after with- 
drawal of support by a dissident section 
of the Congress, this government, too, 
teH on a no-confidence motion involving 
tharpzes of corruption. For the third time 
In seven years, Kerala’s legislature was 
dissolved and the state came temporarily 
Under President’s role. New. elections 
Will be held in Pebruary.* Weaknesses 
in all the non-communist parties, coupled 
With a severe food crisis, make it Hkely 

ata Communist-led government will 
Again come to power. 


© On December 30, soon after this article 
Was wrilten, the Prime Minister of India 
Ordered the arrest of 500 leftist Com- 
Munists under the Defence of India Act, 
N the prounds that the party was 
helleved to be conspiring with China to 
Dring about a Communist revolution. A 
hundred and fifty of those arrested were 
Crala leaders, so that anless they are 
Teleased, it will now he virtually impos- 
hie for the Kerala leftists to run can- 
Ndates in the elections. Almost im- 
MNediately afferwards, moreover, the 
Slections were postponed for two weeks 
Nti] March 4 at the request of the 
YOVvernor of Kerala who felt that they 
Night provoke violence. Meanwhile, the 


Defence of india Act permits — the 
Adefiniie detention without trial of 
"vsons suspected oof endangering 


National security. 
fae excitement and anger which have 
owed the arrests made it seem likely 
hat the elections wil) be still further 
Postponed. Earlier there had heen the 
“Ussibility that the Tadian vavernment 
till postpone Chem until 1967) when 
leg, eneral elections are held. With the 
iets now in prison, however, the possi 
jeltY of a Congress Party defeat seems 
ihe tikely and the President’ may be 
ere willing to tisk an carly election. 
“Kis will not, however, end the unrest 
wd bitter frustration among Kerala's 
Gcring people, nor will it. strengthen 
Jelr faith in democracy. 
ite New York Times of January (4 
pjported that 15,000 yovernment en 
Gees and teachers employed in private 
hoals and colleges gave notice that 
“ag would strike if pay increases were 
ne Branted. Mare than 25,000 primary 
p Moat teachers staged a demonstration. 
hay went to their classrooms bat did 
ta. leach, allowing the pupils to do the 
ts ing and writing. As Peace News poes 
ress the situation in Kerala still 
“4s liable to change at any moment. 


Although ousted by a coalition of alinost 
al] the other parties in) 1960, the Com 
munists have increased their support 

from 35° of the vote in 1957, to 40% in 
1960, to 48 in the all-ledia parliamen- 
tary elections of 1962, T asked a very 
poor peasant woman why she voted for 
the Communists. Had they helped her in 
any way? She replied, “ Nobody really 
helps us, but we feel the Communists are 
thinking of us. They are friendly and 
have pood hearts.’ A labourer of thirty 
chipped in, “ That's true, their govern: 
ment did not doe much, but they mere 
going te do, They were stopped by the 
rich people, That's why we shall vote 
for them.” While this view is not univer. 
sab among the propertyless, T found it to 
be the most common. 

Kerala's political crises spring from the 
fact that, seventeen years after indepen. 
dence, the state still shows the charac 
teristic features of an underdeveloped, 
ex-colomal economy. The per capita 
anal income (about $63 jn 1983) is 
lower than the Indian average, and 
actually fell slightly between 1961 and 
1963. 

An immediate “cause” of this poverty 
is, of course, population growth. The 
population has doubled in the past forty 
years and is now pushing 18 million. 
With a density of 1,127 to the square 
mile, Werala is the most populous part of 
India, and for an agricultural region the 
land-anan ratio of one-third of a cultiv- 
able acre per person is pitiubly low. 

A second source of poverty is the 
unbalanced structure of production, 
coupled with failure to modernise exist- 
ing forms of production and to develop 
new industries sufficiently rapidly, About 
40° of the cullivated land fs devoted to 
export crops such ag tea, rubber and 
cashew-nuts. ‘The largest of these plan- 
tations, together with imuch of the expart 
trade, are controlled hy a few British 
firms which send must of their profits 
abroad. Vhe main income of the state 
comes from agriculture and fishing, yet 
with Jand-starvation, only 55° of the 
people can Hye fran these and related 
accupations. Fotrteen per cent work in 
low-prodnuetivily hand industries such as 
the processing: of cushew-nuts and coco- 
nutunatting, with only 3 in mechanised 
industries. Pourteen) per cent of the 
official labour force is unemployed, thou- 
sands more being underumployed in 
overcrowded villages. 

The unhappy effects of such 4 stagnant 
economy are everywhere visible. Begyars 
swarin in public places; multitudes suiler 
from malnutrition. dno addition, carrup- 
tion is said to have reached unpreceden- 
ted depths. Even before the food crisis 
erupted last summer, there was a per- 
vusive feeling of disappointment. A 
school teacher said to me, “ Seventeen 
years ago wo had troubles, but we told 
you it was a transition period. Now we 
do not know what is ahead - we are 
looking inte darkness.” 

Another source of paverty lies in 
Werala’s external relations, To keep 
afloat, Kerala must import half its food. 


2d isis hat 


This makes it peculiarly vulnerable to 
shorlaves and inefliciencies of distribu- 
tion in the country as a whole, as was 
clear last aatuimn. Take tna as a whole, 
Kerala also relies increasingly on yrifts 
and purchases of foreign, especially 
American, food, ‘Two million elementary 
sehoo!l children receive daily free lunches 
of Amertcan cornmeal, dried milk and 
vegetable oil, and American erain ships 
were quickly diverted to the port) of 
Cochm in the recent crisis. 


While none can feel other than thankfat 
for these emergency supplies, some 
Indians are anxious about the inercasing 
dependence on unported food. A govern- 
ment ceconomist told me he was) con 
vinceed that the importation of toad with. 
ol Dmil, coupled with failure ta spread 
hirth control, was keeping alive an ever- 
Increasing, semi-amendicant population at 
a bare subsistence level and inaking il 
more dificult to industrialise the country 
sufficiently quickly to meet the people's 
demands His view was that uf foreign 
food supplies were limited, land reform 
and ayricultural development would be 
forcefully tuplemented, birth control 
made effective, and more foreign ex 
change muade available for imports of 
mMechumised capital goods. 

Internally, Kerala's wealth is very nn- 
equally cdistribaled and mueh  surphis 
wealth stil goes inte unproductive 
activilies Ostentations housing and 
places af worship, luxury goods and 
lavish ceremonies. There is sti) much 


cancentration oF land ownership. ‘The 
Communists intradueed an Agrarian 
Relations Bill which fixed rents and 


ceihugs and allowed pradual purchase of 
Jand by tenants and distribution of some 
surplus Lind to landless labourers, The 
DUE Was madified by the  Congress- 
Socialist coalition, hut repeated after the 
Socialists left the cabinet. 4 was replaced 
last April by a weaker bill ofering more 
kinds of loopholes la tandlords 


The seesaw changes in land laws have 
brought deadlock in aprarian relations. 
Tenants often fail to pay their ronts at 
all, hoping the governinent will change 
before they are penalised. Landlords 
show Jess fnterest in the care of their 
land, believing: (ley inay Jose at within 
a few yours, This is not a favourable 
climute for the implementation of agrt- 
cultural development programmes, 


These gloomy farts du mot mean that 


Kerala's successive governments lave 
been composed of incompetent men. 
Much work has been dane, and some 


suceess has been achieved. in the twa 
Villages where { worked intensively, 
there aro tangible improvements as a 
result of the three five-year plans. Better 
roads have been built, and attempts made 
at new irrigation projects. Co-operative 
societies have been started for loans, 
marketing of cash crops and food pur- 
chases. One of the villages has electrie 
streetliphting, 4 play“round and a radio 
house. Hoth have reading-reams. Clinics 
and midwives have come within reach of 
both villages; tha more prosperous pea- 
santa use fertilisers, and some, improved 


cultivation methods and tools. More of 
the children are in school. in the moun- 
tats, huge dams are being built, some 
of which already supply electricily to the 
towns and water fa previously unirri- 
aited Villayes, 


Socially, alse, there is a sense of move: 
ment and aspiration. Few now openly 
defend the traditional caste-arder with 
its ranked inequalities, The electoral 
system has caught on like wildfire, and 
the purties varnpaipn vigorously jn 
Villaze, as well as in state and national, 
elections. Villagers read oewspapers tn 
the leashops and arguc polities and 
personalities with passion. A vaguely 
socialist ideology of welfare, social 
equality aud equality of oppurtunity, 
espoused in one form or another by 
every party, has penetrated far inte the 
social Werarchy, 

The diMeulty is that the measures 
adopted by the Congress Party's national 
anid) state gavernments, while bringing 
isohited benaiits to an upper ftayer of 
villagers, have not mobilised energies 
and resources lo keep pace with popula- 
lion grawth. These meanues tncude 
development of the public seetar in 
specific areas such as transport, scientifle 
research and heavy indistry; rueal pro- 
jeets, which, on the whole, aid the more 
prosperous critivators but da not ade: 
quately raise productivity: government 
contracts to private firms to build schaals, 
roads, dams, ete, and cetlings (in Rerals 
not yet bnplemented) on landownership, 
What these measures have not touched 
dre unemployment, the gap between rich 
and poor, and periodic acute shortages 
and suftering, 


the main question is whether theae deap 
problems can he solved throug) Ue 
Mlectoral system with its  cvanstantly 
changing governments, and without more 
forvehul goveranient action to one 
aaientiurad and lidustrial production, tu 
direct labour, and to apprapriate and 
invest surphis wealth, But such questlons 
sre tantamount to asking whether {erala 
can sueceedt Within the framework of @ 
denioeratic fndia whose ruling party is 
conimmitted lo ou kind ef sami-planned 
liberalism, In my travels £ fannd an 
Inereasing number af people posing this 
question and saying “Now That af 
course, is Why (hey - as well as (housands 
who do not kiow haw ta ask the question 
but know they are suffering « vole for the 
Communists, 
>. ‘2 . 


Kerala has five raain caltieal groups. 
Among the Hindu castes, Brahinans and 
Nagara have been a janded aristocracy af 
priests and government servants, abauk 
19 af fhe peaple. Below theo cane tte 
Jravas and a oonmber of altiad castos 
(24%), occupied aa tesantfarmers, land: 
less labourers, artisans, or in the calr 
and cashewnat industiyes. With the 
mobility of wealth that market rebationa 
have brought to Kerala, some travas 
have heeome imerchants, landlords or 
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From the moment of birth, when the 
stone-age baby canfronts the twentieth- 
cenlury mother, Gie baby is subjected to 
forces of oulragyeous violence, called 
Jove, as tts mother and father have been, 
and their parents and their parents be- 
fore them. These forces are mainty 
cancerned with destroying most of its 
potentialities. This enterprise is on the 
whole suecessful. By the time the new 
human being is fifteen or so, we are left 
wilh a being like ourselves, A half-crazed 
creature, more or less adjusted to a mad 
world. ‘Phis is normality in our present 
ape. 

Luve and violence, properly speaking, are 
polar opposites. Love lets the other be, 
hut with affection and concern. Violence 
attempts to constrain the other's free- 
thom, to force him to act in the way we 
desire, but with ultimate lack of concern, 
with indifference to the other's own 
existence or destiny. 


My theme is that we are effectively 
destroying ourselves by violence mas- 
querading as love, 

Let us suppose that we live in two 
worlds, an inner world and an outer 
world. ‘This is already simply a way of 
talking, because what [ refer to ag the 
inner world is not located in space 
“inside the body or the mind, but it is 
au way of talking that has become estab- 
lished, and it will serve our present 
purpose well enough, as long as we do 
not take the distinction between inner 
and outer too literally. By inner, 1 refer 
to our personal idiom of experiencing 
aur bodies, other people, the animate and 
inanimate world: imagination, dreams, 
fantasy; and beyond that to reaches of 
experience that, once more for want of 
a hetter word, I shall call spiritual. 


T shall restate a frequently reiterated 
aasertion aboul modern man, that is, 
about ourselves, by saying that we have 
largely Jost touch with the inner world, 
in gaining control of the outer world, We 
have become slranpers to our own ex- 
perience, we are alienated fram = our- 
selves. 


The averaze man over twenty-five - allow 
ine this fietion - js almost totally 
estranged from inner experience. [fe has 
littke uwareness of the body as a subjec- 
tive event, He has little capacity to 
invent what is not, that is, of imagina- 
tion: he has usually totally forgotten his 
whole world of experience before the 
ave of seven, often later: he frequently 
can remember none of his dreams, 
perhaps he may remember one repetitive 
childhood nightmare. The mode of 
experience called by psychoanalysts fan- 


opemmindedness even to conceive of their 
existence, 

Many people do not believe that every 
night they enter a realm of experience 
during sleep, in which they forget their 
waking life as regularly as they forget 
their dreams when they awake. Even 
some psychoanalysts do not beleve that 
fantasy is an ever-present corporeal ex- 
perience that underpins all others all the 
time - and as tor spiritual experience, 
even many of these people who are fully 
aware of fantasy believe that fantasy is 
the furthest that experience goes under 
“normal” circumstances. Beyond that is 
simply the reahn of the pathological, 
hallucinations, phantasmogoric mirages, 
delusions. 


It is my contention that this state of 
affairs represents an almost unbelievable 
devastation of our experience, and that 
this devastation is the work of violence 
that has been perpetrated on each of us, 
and by each of us on ourselves, and that 
the usual name that much of this vio- 
Jence goes under is love. 


JT am a specialist, God help me, in events 
in inner space and time, in those ex- 
periences that are fairly inaccurately 
described as thoughts, images, reveries, 
memories, dreams, visions, hallucinations, 
dreams of memories, memories of 
dreams, memories of visions, dreams of 
hallucinations, refractions of refractions 
of refractions of that original Alpha and 
Omega of experience and reality, that 
Reality on Whose repression, denial, 
splitting, projection, falsification, and 
general desecration and profanation our 
civilisation as much as anything is 
based. 

When our inner world begins to be 
rediscovered, small wonder that what we 
come upon is a Shambles. I refer to our- 
selves. Bodies half-dead: venitals dis- 
sociated from genitals. Without inner 
wniity: with just enough sense of con- 
tinuity to clutch at identity, that current 
idolatry. 

We live equally out of our bodies, and 
out of our minds. 

When, to use Ifeldegger'’s phrase, the 
Dreadful has already happened, we can 
hardly expect other than that the Thing 
will echo externally the destruction 
already wrought internally. 

Concerned as 1 am with this inner world, 
ohserving day in and day out its devasta- 
tion, I ask why has this happened? 

One component of an answer {ts that the 
condition of the possibility of this 
happening is that we are endowed with a 
capacity to act inwardly on our 
experience of ourselves, others, and the 
world, as well as to act outwardly on the 


“My theme is that we are effective- 
ly destroying ourselves by violence 
masquerading as love... . Love is 
the path through permissiveness to 
discipline.” (Photo: Peter Basch.) 


R. D. Laing 


Massacre of 
the innocents 


ways, out of the whole range of possible 


movenients, so he is taught to experience, 
out of the whole range of possible 


experience. 


‘The family is in the first place the usual 


instrument for what is called socinlisa- 


tion, that is, getting each new recruit to 
the human race to behave and experience 


in substantially the same way as those 
who have already got here. We are all 
fallen Sons of Prophecy, who have 
learned to die in the Spirit and be reborn 
in the flesh. 


This is known also as selling one's 


birthright for a mess of pottage. 


I have some difficulty in being too pre- 
cise here, because ! cannot give examples 


to bind the 


children inté 
absurdity - to compel 
acknowledge that absurdity Is exis 
tence, to acknowledge that it {# 
better to exist absurd than not @ 
exist at all.” (Photo: Tom Blau.) 


the next problem?’ This question wali 


agitated forest of hands, with apparent | 
ly much competition to answer. | 
“What strikes us here are the pré 
cision with which the teacher was able 
to mobilise the potentialities in th?| 
boys for the proper social behavionh 
and the speed with which they re® 
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scigusness, and is usually totally un- self. z ie : hands proves that most of the boy? 
known, even to the extent i marehdtin We act inwardly on our experience at the Seiad ne Dae ates one 2h have already become absurd; but the} 
And immediate pepence, in contrast hehest of the others, just as we learn to American professor of anthropology and have no choice. Suppose they sat ther 


1 
tasy is even more remote from his con- external world through behaviour it- gon my consulting-room, nor my own panded. The large number of ee 
to belief or faith, of a spiritual realm, of behave In compliance to them, We are sociology, in his study of the American frozen? | 
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demons, spirits, Powers, Dominions, taught what to experience and what not <.. “A skilled teacher sets up mans So that h 
Dinelpaliies Seraphim and Cherubim, to experience, as we are taught what aeunol yet situations in such a way that a negatit®| from the 1 
the Light, 1s even more remote, As Movements to make, and what sounds “Phe observer ig just entering her attitude can be construed only as Pressure, 


domains of experience become more fo emit. A child of two js already a fifth-grade classroom for the observa- treason. The function of questions Hke Man reare 
remote it requires preater and greater Moral mover and moral talker and moral tion period. The teacher says, ‘ Which ‘Which one of you nice, polite bo; Over agairs 
; experlencer, fe already moves the one of you nice, polite boys would would like to take (the observer's) coat at the pir 
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oO. Laing Is a psychoanalyst and and knows what he should fee! and what hang it up?' From the waving hands, ren into absurdity - to compel them 4 School the 
writer who has written extensively on he should not feel. His movements have it would seem that alt would like to acknowledge that absurdity is ex!®)  Nalised for 


the subject of violence. His hooks include became atereometric types - enabling claim the honour. The teacher chooses tence, to acknowledge that if is bette! arithmetic 
“ Sanity, Madness and the Family," “ The the specialist. anthropologist to identify one child, who takes the observer's to exist absurd than not to exist af alk} essential - 
Divided Self,” “Reagon and Vialence In through his chythm and style, his coat, ... The teacher conducted the The reader will have observed that thé} cessful in 
the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre,” pub- national, even his reglonal, characterta- arithmetic lessens mostly by asking, question is not put, ‘Who has tht, to dream 
tics. Ag be is taught to move in specific ‘Who would like to tell the answer to answer to the next problem?” bub} is Henry's 
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“Who would like to tell it?’ What at 
one time in our culture was phrased 
as a challenge in skill in arithmetie, 
becomes an invitation to group partici- 
pation. The essential issue is that 
nothing is but what it is made to be by 
the alchemy of the system. 

“In a society where competition for 
the basic cultural goods is a pivot of 
action, people cannot be taught to love 
one another, It thus becomes necessary 
for the school to teach children how to 
hate, and without appearing to do 50, 
for our culture cannot tolerate the 
idea that babes should hate each other, 
How does the school accomplish this 
ambiguity? ” 

(p 26-27, J, Henry, “ American School- 
rooms; Learning the Nightmare.” 
Columbia University Forum.) 


Here is another example given by Henry. 


* Boris had trouble reducing 12/16 to 
the lowest terms, and could only get as 
far as 6/8. The teacher asked him 
quietly if that was as far as he could 
reduce it. She suggested he ‘ think.’ 
Much heaving up and down and waving 
of hands by the other children, all 
frantic to correct him, Boris pretty 
unhappy, probably mentally paralysed. 
The teacher, quiet, patient, ignores the 
others and concentrates with look and 
voice on Boris. After a minute or two 
she turns to the class and says, ‘ Well, 
who can tell Boris what the number 
is?’ A forest of hands appears, and 
the teacher calls Peggy. Peggy says 
that four may be divided into the 
numerator and the denominator.” (op. 
eit. p 27) 

ienry comments: 
* Boris’s failure has made it possible 
for Peggy to succeed; his misery is the 
occasion for her rejoicing. This is a 
Standard condition of the contemporary 
American elementary school. To a 
Zuni, Hopi or Dakota Indian, Pegegy’s 
performance would seem cruel beyond 
elief, for competition, the wringing of 
Success from somebody's failure, is a 
form of torture foreign to those ‘non- 
Competitive cultures, 
‘Looked at from Boris’s point of view, 
the nightmare at the blackboard was, 
berhaps, a lesson in controlling himself 
fo that he would not fly shrieking 
from the room under enormous publie 
bressure, Such experiences force every 
tan reared in our culture, over and 
Over again, night in, night out, even 
at the pinnacle of success, to dream 
hot of success, but of failure. In 
School the external nightmare is inter- 
Nalised for life. Boris was not Jearning 
arithmetic only; he was learning the 
Sssential nightmare also. To be sue- 
Cessful in our culture one must learn 

hk ta dream of failure,” (op. cit. p 27) 

tis Henry's contention that education in 


practice has never been an instrument to 
free the mind and the spirit of man, but 
to bind them, We think we want creative 
children, but what do we want them to 
create? 
“Tf all through school the young were 
provoked to question the Ten Com- 
mandments, the sanctity of revealed 
religion, the foundations of patriotism, 
the profit motive, the two-party system, 
monogamy, the laws of incest, and so 
on,...” (op, cit. p 25) vs 
- there would be such creativity that 
society would not know where to turn. 
Children do not give up their innate 
imagination, curiosity, dreaminess, easily. 
You have to love them to get them to do 
that. Love is the path through permis- 
siveness to discipline. 7 
What school must do js to induce child- 
ren to want to think the way the school 
wants them to think. ‘ What we see, in 
the American kindergarten and_ early 
schooling process,” says Henry, “is the 
pathetic surrender of babies” (p_ 26). 
You will I trust recognise the principles 
whether they are applied later on or 
sooner, in the school or in the home. 
Just the fact that this is ‘“ American” 
enables one to see it, because it is 
possibly that bit different. It is the most 
difficult thing in the world to see this 
sort of thing in our own culture. 
What Henry describes in American 
schools is a strategy that I have observed 
frequently in British families studied 
by my colleagues and myself, I have 
called this strategy mystification, taking 
the sath from the description given 
by Karl Marx of the way the exploiting 
class seeks to bemuse the exploited by 
representing forms of exploitation as 
forms of benevolence, so that the ex- 
ploited are induced, if the strategy is 
successful, to feel grateful for their 
victimisation, and mad or bad to try to 
reverse the state of affairs. 
An example that may serve further to 
epitomise what I have in mind is as 
follows. 
A child is playing noisily in the evening; 
his mother is tired and wants him to po 
to bed. A straight statement would be 
*“] am tired, I want you to go to bed,” 
or “ Go to bed, because I say so,” or “Go 
to bed, because it’s your bedtime.” 
A mystifying way to induce the child to 
go to bed would be: “I'm sure you feel 
tired, darling, and want to ga to bed 
now, don’t you? " 
Mystification occurs here in different 
respects. What is ostensibly an attribu- 
tion about how the child feels (you are 
tired) is “ really’’ a command: “Go to 
hed.” The child is told how he feels 
(he may or may not feel or be tired), and 
what he is told he feels is what mother 
feels herself. If we suppose he does not 
feel tired he may contradict his mother's 
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lle may then become liable 
further mystifying ploy such as 


statement. 
lo a 
“Mother knows 
cheeky.” 
The essence of mystification is that vio- 
lence is defined as love. Genuine conflict 
is thereby avolded, and if conflict does 
occur it breaks in terms that are already 
subverted. The issue is taken up, for 
instance, that when one is really being 
spontaneous one is being selfish and 
ungrateful, and so on. 
The result of our adjustment to our 
society is that having been tricked out 
of our minds, that is to say, out of our 
own personal world of experience, that 
is to say, out of that unique meaning 
with which potentially we may endow 
the external world, simultaneously we 
have been conned into the iNusion that 
we are separate “ skin-encapsulated 
egos.” Having at one and the same time 
lost our selves, and developed the 
illusion that we are autonomous egos, we 
are expected to comply by inner consent 
with external constraints, to an almost 
unbelievable extent. 
The others have installed themselves in 
our hearts, and we call them ourselves, 
Each person, not being himself either 
to himself or the other, just as the other 
is not himself to himself or to us, in 
being another for another, neither recog. 
nises himself in the other, nor the other 
in himself. Hence being at least a 
double absence, haunted by the ghost of 
his own murdered self, no wonder 
modern man is addicted to other persons, 
and the more time he spends with 
others, the more lonely he becomes, 
Once more there is a further turn of the 
spiral, another round of the vicious 
circle, another twist of the tourniquet, 
Kor now love becomes a further aliena- 
tion, a further act of violence. My need 
is a need to be needed, my longing a 
longing to be longed for. I act now to 
instal what I take to be myself in what 
I take to be the other person’s heart. 
Marcel Proust wrote: 
“ How have we the courage to wish to 
live, how can we make a movement ta 
preserve ourselves from death, in a 
world where love is provoked by a He 
and consists solely in the need of hav- 
ing our sufferings appeased by what- 
ever being has made us suffer? " 
But no-one makes us suffer. The violence 
we perpetrate and have done to us, the 
recriminations, reconciliations, the ecsta- 
sies and the agonies of a love affair, are 
based on the socially conditioned illusion 
that two actual persons are in relation. 
ship. Under the circumstances, this ig a 
dangerous state of hallucination and 
delusion, a mishmash of fantasy, explod- 
ing and imploding, of broken hearts, 
reparation and revenge, e 


best” or “Don’t be 


Yet within all this, do not preclitie the qj 
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“The Germans reared children in 
the thirties who regarded it as their 
duty to exterminate the Jews, adore 
their leader, to kill and die for the 
Fatherland... . In the last fifty 
years, we human beings have 
slaughtered by our own hands 
something like seventy million of 
our own species.” (Photo: Contem- 
porary Films, from the film “ Black 
Fox,’’) 


occasions when, most lost, the loverg may 
discover each other, moments when 
recognition does oceur, when hell can 
turn to heaven and come down to earth, 
when this erazy distraction can become 
joy and celebration, 


But my theme has been violence mas 
querading as love. Once the fissure into 
self and ego, inner and outer, good and 
bad occurs, all else is an infernal dance 
of false qualities. It has always beon 
recognised that if you split Being down 
the middle, if you insist on grabbing this 
without that, if you cling to the good 
without the bad, denying the one for the 
other, what happens is that the di 
sociated evil impulse, now evil in’ a@ 
double sense, returns to permeate and 
possess the good and turn it into itself, 


When the great Tao is lost, spring 
forth benevolence and righteousness, 
When wisdom and sagacity arise, there 
are great 1 at br 
When family relations. are no longer 
harmonious, we have filial children 
and devoted parents, a 
When a nation is in confusion and 
disorder, patriots are recognised. 
We must be very careful of our selective 
blindness, The Germans reared children. 
in the thirties whoa regarded it as their ~ 
culty ta exterminate the Jews, adare 
their leader, to kill and die for the 
Fatherland. The majority of my own 9 - 
generation did not or do not regard i} ag 
stark raving mad to feel it better to be 
dead than Red. None of us, 1 take it, 
hag lost too many hours sleep over the 
threat of imminent annihilation of the 
human race and our own responsibility — 
for this state of affairs, ee 
in the last fifty years, we human beings ~~ 
have slaughtered. by our own hands — 
something like seventy million of our 
own species, We all live under constant 
thrent of our total annihilation, We 
seem to sesk death and destruction ag 
much as life and Ha phinones We are 
driven, it seems, to kil and be killed ag 
we are to let live and live. Only by the | - 
most outrageous vidlation of ourselves — 
have we achieved our capacity to live in” 
relative adjustment toa a clvillsation 
4 parently driven to its own destruc. 
on, 
Ferhapa to & limited extent we can undo 
what h 


have ta realise that we are as deeply 
afraid ta live and te love se we ara to 
en ice 
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POLITICAL CRISIS IN KERALA 


contiued from page 5 


small industrialists, while many Nayars 
are now wage-earners. At the bottom of 
the Hindu caste scale fall the Harijans or 
Untouchables - 9% of the population. 
They are landless labourers in rice-fields 
or on the tea and rubber plantations. 


Kerala has two religious minorities in 
addition to its Ifindu castes. Muslnns, 
concentrated in North Kerala, form 20% 
of the people. They are shopkeepers, 
itinerant traders, day-labourers, cultiva- 
tors ar plantation workers. Muslims have 
progressed less rapidly than Iindus and 
Christians in education, and include, as 
well as rich merchants, many poor and 
pre-literate families im the ports and 
inland bazaars. 

Christians form 24% of the people. They 
are divided into Roman Catholies (about 
80(7), and several sects of Syrian Chris. 
tlans. Much of the modern capitalist 
enterprise of Southern Kerala has been 
carried out by Christians, but Christians 
span the cluss structure and include 
almust every occupation. 

The Catholic chureh Jed the way in 
establishing modern high schools and 
colleges. More recently many schools 
have been built by organised caste 
associations of the Nayars and Travas, 
and some by Muslim bodies. Amid the 
clamour for education, there is wide- 
spread complaint that school mainten- 
ance fas hecome a racket, with ethnic 
pressure groups using political influence 
to obtain government grants for educa- 
tion, and school managements exacting 
bribes from teachers competing for jobs. 
In 1957 the Communist government 
introduced an Education Bill through 
which it tried to supervise the manage- 
ment of private schools and the hiring 
and payment of teachers. It was the 
Catholic bishops’ and Nayar Service 
Society’s opposition to this bill, and their 
declsion to close schools and organise 
demonstrations, whieh spiked the violent 
agitations leading to the Communists’ 
removal, 

Many writers emphasise “ communalism ” 
ug the most significant factor in Kerala 
polities. It is argued that the Congress 
Party Is dominated by Christians, and 
the Socialist Party by Nayars, and that 
the Communists play for lrava and Mari- 
jan support. The Muslim League is, 
moreover, an openly communal party. 
Indians often remark that “ Comimuna- 
Hem is rife in Kerala” - or, indeed, in 
Tadlan politics as a whole. 


The situation is not, however, a6 simple 
as this. Also involved are economic 
cluss, regional interests, local factiona. 
lism, and personal and family histories. 
What the “communal” view chiefly 
neglects ig that the parties - especially 
Congress and Communist, the main pro- 
tagonists - da have different political 
philosophies, It is true that all parties 
play their cards with an eye to communal 
alignments, thereby often compromising 
their principles, But divergence of 
political philosophy and programme are 
reayeee in Kerala than in most states of 
nda. 


Eight parties 


Eight parties of any size will contest the 
elections. They are Indian National 
Congress, Kerala Congress, United 
Socialists, Muslim League, Peasants’ and 
Workers" Party, Communists (Right), 
Communists (Left) and Revolutionary 
Socjalists. The Kerala Congress and the 
Peasants and Workers are recent, pre- 
dominantly Christian splinters from the 
Tudlan Natlonal Congress. Unlike the 
other parties. they are confined to Kerala. 
The United Socialists are a 1064 all-India 
amalgam of the People's Socialist Party 
and the iore radical-pacifist Socialist 
Party. The Leftist Convmunists broke 
from the Rightist in April 1964 and 
erganised a separate party in July. The 
Revolutionary Soclalista descend from 
small groups of independent Marxista 
who opposed the Indian Communist 
eG support of the Alles in World 
ar Uy. 


In the elections, the two Communist 


Parties, the Peasants and Workers and 
the Revolutionary Socialists will form an 
alliance on a ininimum programme with 
the aim of defeating the Congress, The 
Kerala Congress and the Muslim League 
will form a third block to oppose hoth 
the Congress and the Communists. As of 
December, the United Socialists are 
undecided whether to have clectoral 
“ adjustments ”* with the Kerala Congress 
-Muslim League alliance or with the 
Communist block. 


The Congress Party has never been very 
strongly entrenched in Kerala. Cochin 
and Travancore, the southern regions, 
were Native States under Maharajas 
during British rule. The Congress Party 
did not interfere directly with the 
Maharajas’ governments. Only in Mala- 
bar - the present North Kerala - did the 
Congress of the 1930s obtain a mass 
following. Even there it was unable to 
mohilise the Muslims, who were a third 
of the population. Further, it was the 
“leftists ” in the Congress who had most 
appeal to the Hindu lower castes and the 
poor. It was they who agitated for fixed 
rents, higher wages, and abolition of 
feudal levies. ‘Poday’s most eminent 
Communist leaders such as Em. M. 
Sankaran Namboodiripad, A. K. Gopalan 
and C, Achuta Menon were Congress 
militants in the 1930s. 


Towards the end of the 1930s, these 
Jeaders, alienated by the Congress 
Party's lukewarmness to social and 
economic reforms, resigned and carried 
a large contingent into the Communist 
Party. Later, the Communist Party’s 
support of the Soviet and British war 
effort alienated some Communist 
followers, who formed independent 
Marxist or democratic socialist groups in 
support of the Congress's “ Quit India" 
rogramme. Some of these men are to 
re found in the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party and the United Socialist Party to- 
day. Some Freedom Fighters do, of 
course, remain in the Congress, chiefly as 
the “Congress Left,” but their influence 


has been reduced by more recent 
comers. 
Gandhians 


Other Congressmen, disillusioned with 
party politics, have left the Congress 
Party for the Sarvodaya. or Gandhian 
social service movement. Under the in- 
fluence of Vinoba Bhave, Mahatma 
Gandhi's spiritual heir, Kerala Jand- 
owners have given several thousand acres 
of land to form co-operatives for landless 
labourers, The Sarvodaya movement has 
organised some half-dozen of these co- 
operative villages. In addition, it runs 
service centres and a Basie Training 
School, Through shanti senas or volun- 
teer peace forees, it has sueceeded in 
arhitrating several violent clashes 
between local political groups. While 
politically ineffective on the wider scene, 
the Sarvodaya communities ald indivi- 
duals and keep alive ideals for which 
most Indians have reverence, 


In Tranvancore and Cochin, early social 
protest was carried out by caste-associa- 
tions seeking wider opportunities for 
their particular groups. The TIrava move- 
ment, called SNDP (after Sri Narayana 
Guru, its venerable religious founder), 
with its burning faith in “ One God, One 
Caste, One Religion,” aimed to sweep 
away the prohibitions which hindered 
low caste education, social equality and 
employment in the professions, as well 
as to transform the religious life of 
Trayas. The Nayar Service Society, with 
a more secular bent, broke down ranked 
subdivisions among Nayars and intro- 
duced ideals more favaurable to capitalist 
enterprise. The Cathalle Church acted in 
some ways like a caste association by 
pressing for equality of opportunities 
for Christians and permitting social 
mobility to low-ranking Christians who 
had benefited fram modern commerce. 


When Kerala was formed in 1956, these 
custe associations began to predominate 
over the Freedom Fighter elements in 
the new State Congress as a whole. 
Further, whereas they had once been 


socially progressive, 
hostile to the 
1950s, opposing 
with 


and 
proved 


economically 
their leaders 
socialist ideals of the 
land reform and interference 
private property and privilege. 
While the Nayar and Lrava organisations 
are confined to Kerala and have mainly 
supported the Congress, the Muslim 
League operates as a nationwide party 
among India’s fifty million Muslims. In 
Kerala, the League forms electoral ‘ ad- 
justments ” with whichever party offers 
it most chance of suceess at the polls. In 
1957 it joined with the Socialists against 
both the Congress and the Cominunists. 
The 1959 ° Liberation Struggle” against 
the Communists was a concerted attack 
by Congress, Socialists and League, 
spear-headed by the Nayar Service 
Society and the Church. The coalition 
government of 1960 represented an un- 
easy alliance of all these groups, 


Power-struggles 


Since 1960, the communal organisations 
have wrecked the coalition through com. 
petitive power-struggles. The Mushin 
League was first dropped by the Congress 
and Socialist leaderships, after which 
lrava and Christian factions in the Con- 
gress combined to oust the Nayar 
Socialist Chief Minister, who had Nayar 
Service Society support. This struggle 
culminated in the appointment of a 
Congress Party Chief Minister who was 
also a leader of the Irava SNDP, Finally, 
last September, fificen dissident Congress 
legislators, backed by Catholic pressure- 
groups and by the Nayar Service Society, 
joined with the Muslim Leaguers, the 
Socialist Party and the Cominunists in 
ousting the lrava Chief Minister. 

The new Kerala Congress Party repre- 
sents these dissident Christian and Nayar 
Congressmen and their regional allies in 
Central Kerala. The Congress Party it- 
self thus remains in the hands of the 
Irava caste association, plus the less 
communal elements of the Malabar 
Congress of pre-Independence days. 
Meanwhile, since 1960, class antagonisms 
have deepened in all the ethnic groups. 
Because they contain a majority of 
propertyless people, most of the lravas 
and almost all Harijans support the 
Communists. In 1962 the Irava rank and 
file were forcibly prevented from elect- 
ing a Communist council to head the 
SNDP. Since then the Irava poor have 
lost interest in their caste association, 
which tends to remain the preserve of 
the small Irava bourgeoisie. 

The Nayar Service Society bans Com- 
munists from its membership. But about 
half of the Nayars - the poorer half - now 
support the Communists and have no 
interest in the NSS. 

Since 1960, a new, class conscious move- 
ment, the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party, 
has emerged among Christians. Led by 
father Vadakkan, an ambitious young 
priest, it aims to organise Christian 
urhan workers and to protect the 
tenancy-rights of Christian cultivators on 
government forest lands, Father Vadak- 
kan, a militant anti-Communist in 1960, 
has met so much opposition from the 
Catholic hierarchy and the Christian 
merchant, planter and industrial in- 
terests, that in the elections his party 
will ally with the Communists. In any 
case, thousands of poorer Christians, 
despite the weekly sermon, now support 
the Communists. 

No comparable class division — has 
occurred among Muslims, though there 
is, among the Muslims too, a slow drift 
of the propertyless away from religious 
allegiances toward Communist views. The 
Muslim League leadership, like that of 
the other communal associations, is 
rolitically conservative. As a prominent 
cage leader put it, “ We are socialists, 
of course . everyone is a socialist today. 
It’s just that we do not believe in tamper. 
ing with private property.” League 
leaders would have preferred an alliance 
with the Congress Party in the coming 
elections, but this proved impossible 
because of the Congress High Command’s 
increasing intransigeance toward com- 
munal parties. The second alternative 


was alliance with the Communists. “ In 
any case,” I was told, “ we may have [0 
move in that direction, simply because 
our followers are moving that way.” 1 
the event, the Rightist Communists 
refused allianee with the Muslim con 
munal party. The Kerala Congress has 
since provided the League with a tem 
porary electoral partnership. 

The Socialist Party in Kerala vacillates 
between these organised caste forums OF 
the one hand and the Marxist group? 
on the other. Since the Indian National 


Congress Party’s declaration of socialist 
objectives in 1955, the Socialists have; 


lost, at Jeast ostensibly, part of thell 
reason for opposition. They continue * 
and have newly united - in the belief that 
the Congress Party does not really mea 
socialism, and is so corrupt and i 
efficient as to justify the maintenance of 
a more genuinely democratic socialist 
group. Throughout India the Socialist 
have, however, lost support since 1954 


and in the past year many of thellj 


leaders have re-joined the Congress, The 
Kerala Socialists have gained a dubious 
reputation for political opportunis™ 
through making electoral adjustments 
with now one party, now another, | 
order to maintain a significant role 
the legislature. 


Communist split 


Given the instabilities in all the othe! 
parties, the split in the Indian Cont 
munist Party was a blow to millions i 
Kerala. It arose directly out of disagree 
ment over the personal probity of thé 
CPL National Chairman, but also, of 
course, indirectly from the Communist 
world-split hetween Russian and Chinesé 
approaches. The split is complicated If 
India, however, by the generally hostilé 
reaction of Indians to the Chinese If 
vasion of 1962, and hence by the fact 
that many leftists, as well as all rightists 
blame China and favour solidarity witll 
the Soviet Union. Most leftists do, how 
ever, query India’s total innocence in the 
border conflict and urge negotiation 
with China, 

More immediately, left and right diffet 
in their approaches to the Congres* 
Party. The rightist Communists favout 
critical support of the Congress Party? 
foreign policy of non-alignment and of 
its domestic planning, and hope, by hol 
stering the Congress left wing, to pust 
the country gradually toward soclalism- 
The leftist Communists deny the Col 
gress's ability to move toward genuine 
socialism, and aim to remove it from 
office. 


In Kerala, Communist leaders are fairlY 
evenly divided between right and_ left 
The two most popular leaders, E. 
Sankaran and A, K. Gopalan, have, how: 
ever, gone to the left. With them have 
gone the majority of village level party 
members and of Comimunist-supportiné 
peasants, labourers and urban workers 
When | left Kerala last September 
thought it probable that the leftist 
could, if they wished, carry at least # 
third of the Kerala electorate singl€ 
handed. 


In fact, however, the sudden collapse af 
the Congress government, followed bY 
the food crisis, appears to have forced 
partial re-alliance among the Communist? 
where none had seemed pussible. It wi 
as though they were compclHed into unitY 
by the people’s desperate clamour {0% 
leadership. Moreover, the food crisis ane 
the growing unrest pase immediate pram 
lems for which the Communists ant 
their allies can agree on limited 
measures: state-trading in food grain& 
rationing and price-fixing of basie com 
modities, and furtherance of Jand re 
forms. Agreement on a range of such 
minimum programmes proved possiblé 
for a Communist-led alliance despit® 
disagreement on all-India and foreig? 
policies, 


Kerala is disappointing to anyone wh? 
likes definite solutions and clearcut mora! 
choices. I came away feeling that non? 
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Sheriff Lawrence Rainey (right) 
ind his deputy, Cecil Price, pie- 
lured when they were arrested by 
the EBL on December 4, 1964, in 
Connection with the killing of Ubree 
Civil rizhis workers in’ Mississippi 
fast sumer, The FBI said it would 
turn over all its evidence in the 
Case to the slate, but the state 
deelined to fake any action, 


Civil rights 
killings: 
16 arrested 


Federal marshals arrested sixteen people 
fast Saturday on charges arising from 
the murder of three civil rights workers 
In Mississippi last summer, an Observer 
Correspondent reported fram Philadel- 
Phia, Mississippi, last Sunday. They in- 
cluded Sheriff! Lawrence Rainey of 
Neshoba County and his deputy, Cecil 
Price, 


‘Probe racism at 
air base’ call 


The United States Secretary of Defence, 
Rohert: McNamara, has been asked to 
investigate the activities of the com- 
Mander of an Alabama air force base 
Where Alabama Governor George Wallace 
Is to appear on February 2. 
Phe Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee (SNCC) asked Mr McNamara 
lo investigate Colonel Richard Ault, 
Commander of Craig Air Force base in 
Sehna, Alabama, the scene of a two-year 
SNCC voter registration drive. 
The SNCC. chairman, John Lewis, asked 
Mr MeNamara in a letter: “What sort 
Of leadership is Colonel Ault showing to 
egro and white troops when he moves 
thead to bring segregation back on the 
ise?" Mr Lewis said that Governor 
Wallace, who last appeared in Selma 
hefore the local White Citizens Council, 
Was “a man who advocates defiance of 
the federal judiciary, the President and 
he United States Constitution.” 
SNCC has twice before requested action 
from Mr McNamara and Colonel Ault 
Concerning the base’s policies towards 
Segregation in Selma. 
The SNCC Alabama project director, 
"Ohn Love, asked Mr MeNamara last 
ecember to place seyreyated establish- 
Ments in Selma “ off limits ” to personnel 
from the Craig base alter Negro airmen 
Vestified in the federal court that they 
Were denied service in Selma restanrants 
4nd cinemas. 
A directive issued on June 21, 1963, by 
Vresident Kennedy told Mr McNamara to 
Instruct base commanders to “lake 
leadership in the drive to desegregate 
-base facilities.” 
Governor Wallace's appearance — in 
Vebruary at the Craig Air Force base 
YWlicers’ Club is sponsored by the Selma 
Yond Dallas County Chamber of Com- 
Merce. The newly-elected treasurer of 
‘ne Chamber is chairman of the Dallas 
County White Citizens Council, Selma 
Was the Alabama birthplace of the racist 
Citizens Councils and the Dallas Cannty 
a Pas Council is the largest in’ the 
ate. 
John Lewis reports that since the twe 
§ppeals by SNCC to Mr McNamara tor 
, positive action against segregation in 
Selma,” the racial situation there has 
Erown worse. 
emt A EOI NO eH ALI 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday January 24 
eigh House Church Hall 

yaney Street, opposite Selfridges 


TA‘. G. Ede: Recorded miscellany 


The sixteen were named in indictments 
returned by a Federal grand jary at 
Jackson which investigated the triple 
murder near the small town of Philadel- 
phia. Most of them were arrested in 
connection with the sume cause last month 
but later released when the charges were 
dismissed on a technicality, 

One of the new indictments charges the 
group with conspiring to injure, threaten 
and intimidate the three civil rights 
workers - Michael) Schwerner and Andrew 
Goodman, both white men from New 
York and James Chaney, a Mississippi 
Negro. 

There was never any chance, the Obser- 
ver report continues, of these being 


murder indictments, since there is no 
federal law against murder. This is 4 
state offence, and the state of Mississippi 
has failed to act ia the deaths of the 
three men. The conspiracy offence 
carries a maximum penally of a ten-year 
prison sentence and a £34,670 fine, 

The three murdered inen had been talc 
ings a leading: part in a voter registration 
drive in’ Nesheba County. After being 
arrested by Sherif Rainey on a speeding 
charge, they disappeared, Six weeks later 
their biwlet-marked bodies were dis- 
covered in an carthed-up dam. 

The new indictments are a victory for 
ihe Federal authorities who have done 
an extensive investigation into the 
murders and are battling: against local 
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opposition to bring the case lo justice. 
The Observer carrespondent reports that 
the economy of Phitadelplia bas satfered 
seriously since last June, Motorists driv: 
ing through Mississippi deliberately 
avoid the town, Restaurants and filling 
stations have lost business and the local 
hunher yards - a prime industry « ave 
doing badly because there has been no 
building in the area for months, [ut in 
Philadelphia itself all the ugly publicity 
which the case has brought has failed ta 
cause any noticeable concern that in this 
community of 6,000 thera ight be 
soveral murderers al large. Instead thore 
is an isolationist belief Uiat if there 
ever were any assassins they nuist have 
vomme from outside. 


Bonn’s difficulties in Tanzania 


David Childs writes: A complicated 
situation is developing in Tanzania 
(Tanganyika and Zanzibar) where West 
and East Germany compete for the 
favours of the Republic. After the revo. 
hilionary takeover ast year the new 
regime recognised East Germany anid 
the Kast Germans pave Zanzibar various 
items of aid. West Germany was also 
prepared to recognise the new regime 
provided it would withdraw recognition 
from the German Democratic Republic. 
Now ‘Tanganyika and = Zanzibar are 
officially one, but the dilemma of German 
recognition remains. 

According to West Germany’s official 
foreign policy dogma, the so-called Hal- 
stein doctrine, any regime recognising 
wast Germany (with the exception uf the 
Soviet Union) forfeits its diplomatic 
relations with the Federal Republic. 
Yugoslavia did s0 when it recognised 


Kast Germany after the Yugoslav-Saviet 
rapprochement. At the moment West 
Germany has its diplomatic mission in 
Dar es Salaain, Mast Germany in Zanz- 
bar, 

The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that West Germany has an 
agreement with Tanganyika to provide 
military aid. Die Welt, the Hamburg 
daily, reported on January 15 that 33 
West German Laftwaite officers and 
NCQs had arrived in Dar ces Salaam. With 
them were Y members of the West Ger 
mim navy and ninnerdus civilian aircraft 
engineers, Under the treaty Tanganyika 
will get 8 Piapeio trainers, 8 Do-288 and 
6 transports. Next July seven Tanganyi- 
kan pilots now training in West Germany 
will be ready to take up their duties. 
The West Germans arrived on January 
13, the evening before Dr Wolfyang 
Hieswellter, East Germany's deputy 


Chinese persecution in Tibet 
is unabated, say jurists 


According to evidence collected by the 
International Commission of  Jurists, 
domination and persecution of — the 
Tibetan peaple by China's occupation 
army jis continuing unabated, The Lunes 
reported on January 1. 

A summary of documented statements 
fron 36 refugees, comprising farmers, 
nomads, traders, manks and offietals is 
published in the cominission'’s latest 
bulletin. The statements show that the 
United Nations resoludien of December 
162 calling for an end toe practices 
depriving Tibetans of their fundamental 
lhunan rights has had no el¥ect an 
Chinese policies ar action jn Tibet, the 
Comnisston said. 

Acts of religious persecution are said to 
mncluide torture, beating, starvation and 
forced Jabour. Children are stil) berg 
departed to China against the wishes af 
their parents for indoctrination in Com. 
minis! beliefs, 

Monks and nuns have been forced to 
marry or, with the alm of discrediting 
religion, challenged to perform siper- 
hunian feats such as surviving indefinite- 
ly without food, No worship of any kind 
is permitted. Even so, tha summary adds, 


the peaple still iry to cling (o their faith 
by praying, oifering incense and pitting 


-up prayer ilags in defiance of the 
Chinese writ, 
Neonamic measures hy the accupying 


ower include severe restriction an land. 
widing and resort ta collectivisation, 
Farmers must produce mininiom harvest 
yields anda pay heavy taxes, mostly in 
kind; failure to comply brings severe 
punishment or confiscation, Grain re- 
serves, traditionally kept by the Tibetans 
as security against fainine, have been 
seized, Labour is requisitioned by the 
military. 

Evidence was alsu submitted of forced 
marriages between the Chinese and the 
Vihetan women, apparently ta pramote 
assimilation. Attenipts ta compel the 
people to discard national dyesa and 
adopt Chinese ways of life have so far 
been unsnecessful, Histarical records of 
Tibetan culture have been destroyed, and 
naines of districts, towns and reads 
changed. ‘The population is subjected ta 
systematic indoctrination in_ communist 
jdealony by means af compulsory public 
gatherinus, broadcasis and cantral af 
education. 


Foreign Minister, was received in Zanzi. 
har by Obeid Karume, senior deputy 
President of Tanzania. 
* * + 

There have been a great many protests 
in West Germany against the {dea put 
forward by Bundeswehr General Tretiner 
to erect a noclear ninetield along the 
Bast-West German frontier. Herr Her: 
hert Wehner, deputy chairman of the 
SPD, described the plan as “ political 
madness.” His eadeputy, Fritz Evlor, 
mate wo similar estimate. Nohel prize 
winner Professor Max Born haul fils 
Rrofest published in’ the Spamiauer 
Valksblate on January 2, 

a 


Another welcome comnient on tha Bast 
West problem was made recently by 
Fritz Erler speaking in Rertin, Ue called 
for direct talks with Poland over the 
question of Germany's eastern frontier, 
ne mipbt have expeeted bim ta recoy- 
nise reality a litle more clearly and call 
for talks between East and West Gee. 
many, and recagnitian af the Oder-Nelsse 
Ling, Hut same would say this is toa 
Mach to expect in an election year. Herr 
irler's remarks, which caentrast vary 
much with the almposhere of the recent 
SPD conferenee al Karlsruhe, were 
prmaplly rejected (runkfurier Alle. 
jememe Settung, January 16) by the 
Vest German goverament. 


A special appeal fram 


Vanessa Redgrave 


is enclosed with this lasue af 
Peace Naws. Please read it 
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|. Allen Skier COrder Catchpool 


Indomitable friend: Corder Catchpool, 
by William R. UWughes. (llousmans, 
£964, 5s.) 


I met Corder Catchpool only three or 
four times, He was a good man with a 
creative gift of friendliness. [ was in 
Wormwood Scrubs prison at the same 
time as he, but I did not encounter him 
there to my knowledge; I came to know 
of him later through reading his book 
On Two fronts. It was only towards the 
end of hiis life that I met him personally, 
and one had ouly to mect him to sense 
his warm capacity for friendship. 


Corder Catchpool was a birthright mem- 
her of the Sociely of Friends. So was his 
wife, Gwen. They lived their lives in 
the conditions created by the Quaker 
environment, and the Quaker environ. 
ment can produce men and women of 
outstanding worth. There are doubtless 
different varieties of people among 
Friends as in every other religious com- 
munion. As one who is not a Friend, 1 
have met mainly those whose character 
and beliefs have propelled them Into the 
peace movement and propressive social 


KERALA 


from page 8 


of ihe parties, as presently constituted, 
is able really to lead the people through 
their tinte of troubles. Throughout India 
the Congress Party shows signs of decay 
from within, The Socialists are unable 
to offer adequate alternatives. The Gand- 
hians have abdicated from politics. In 
Kerala, the Communists have offered the 
most hopeful policies, hut they, too, have 
serious disabilities. Their long history 
of tactieul shifts, thelr tendency to “ use ” 
other groups in pursuit of their ends, and 
more recently, their own mutual reerimi- 
nations, have alienated many who would 
otherwise support them - and indeed, 
many who still do support them for lack 
of a more principled leadership. These 
troubled doubts were often placed before 
me by Communist supporters and low 
ranking party members in the villages 
whero I worked. 


The most hopeful sign is this very prob- 
ing and questioning: the refusal of some 
men in every party to stay trapped in 
old dogmas; and the search for new 
methods which will not compromise older 
ideals. In the Congress and Socialist 
Parties there are men who seek more 
forceful programmes than their parties 
have offered, and wish to clean house 
without destroying the civil liberties they 
value, Among the Gandhians, there are 
men who have not given up the struggle 
to project into the public sphere their 
ideals of non-violence, truth and com- 
passion. Among the Communists, there 
are men who know that neither the 
Marxist classics nor the experience of 
other nations fully encompass the Indian 
reality, and who have emharked on the 
struggle to find theories and policies 
which do. On such kinds of men the 
future will place heavy responsibilities. 


Kathleen Gough is a research assoclate 
in anthropology at ithe University of 
Qrecon, She did fickiwork in Kerala in 
3947-0, and returned for six months in 
1904 to study village polities. Mer re- 
search was financed by the American 
Social Science Research Council. 
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movements, and these I have found to 
be among the most valuable people to 
work with. 


I emphasise this in writing of this book 
on Corder Catchpool, because I should 
like to know what he really believed 
about God and Christ and the universe, 
and this is something that William 
Hughes does not or cannot make clear. 
1 shall venture some comments on this 
point later. 

This book is clearly written primarily 
for the many who had known Corder 
Catchpool and had valued his friendship. 
There is a good deal in it, such as the 
playful family tenderness in some of the 
letters that are reproduced, that is appro- 
priate for such a readership but will 
hardly seem important to those outside 
this cirele. There are certain aspects of 
the book that provide materia] for dis- 
cussion before a much more generalised 
public. 

On the outbreak of World War I Corder 
Catchpool joined the Friends Ambulance 
Unit; he did arduous and dangerous 
work in the heartbreaking circumstances 
of the opening period of the war. On the 
introduction of conscription he resigned 
from the Unit and came home to take 
his stand as an ‘ absolutist’ conscien- 
tiows objector to military service. He 
spent 2} years in prison with the other 
absalutists who were already of military 
ave when conscription was imposed. 
After the war he gave years to humani- 
farian work in Germany in furtherance 
of reconciliation. Much of this work was 
done under the Ilitler regime, and during 
this time Corder Catchpool was brought 
intu touch with a considerable range of 
Nazi workers. His catholic capacity for 
friendship and his firm helief that there 
is goodness to be found in all men made 
this possible, and although this inevit- 
ably involved an attitude of diplomatic 
compromise he was able to help many 
victims of the Nazi Party. I think this 
hook makes it evident that within the 


ALLIANCE WITH THE POOR? 


from page 3 


of the present school system, even if it is 
integrated, we shall end up with inte- 
grated ciphers. 

Along with lack of sufficient planning in 
depth, there is also the danger that the 
present thrust toward achieving a politi- 
cal base in the ghetto will he deflected 
by leaders being co-opted into the Estab- 
lishment. Noe! Day, a particularly 
perceptive civil rights Jeader in Boston, 
has noted in a symposium in Studies on 
the Left that the particular “ power 
structures” in each community are 
becoining more and more resourceful in 
diverting militancy from below. 


“The official rhetoric has ¢hanged,” 
Day observes. ‘In response to the 
dislocalious and pressures, we are wit- 
nessing an attempt at mass co-optation 
similar to the mass co-optation of the 
labour movement. The reaction of 
American business, for instance, is fan- 
tastic. The integration programme of 
some of the major companies is quick 
and adept . First National Bank of 
Boston two months azo had about fifty 
Negro employees and now has over a 
thousand. Under pressure by CORE, 
they gave in to CORE’s demands with- 
in two weeks. Two months Jater one of 
their top personnel men came inte my 
office and said - ’Now we are really 
concerned with developing a pro 
fraimme for [school] drop-auts .. . ta 
find them and employ them.’ What he 
was Saying is they are so adaptable, so 
flexible, in maintaining the balance of 
American business, in substituting re- 
form as an antidote to revolution, that 
they will even go beyond the demands 
of the civil rights movement.” 


Yet it is a revolution im values - non- 
violent but pervasive . that is essential 
if we are not ta have an increasing class 
cleavage hetween the overbusy elite in an 
automuted society and the mass on the 


limits within which Corder Catchpoo) 
had to work he was able to do consider- 
able good while doing very little harm. 
This section of the book does raise vital 
questions of moral conduct in the face 
of prevalent evil, however, and it could 
well have formed the basis for a dis- 
cussion of the issues involved, 


During the Second World War Corder 
Catchpoo! was constantly active in a wide 
range of ameliorative activities. He was 
largely concerned in the inception of the 
Committee for the Abolition of Night 
Bombing, later to become the Bombing 
Restriction Committee, in which he took 
a very active part. 

The post-war period saw him again at 
work in similar efforts at reconciliation 
to those in which he had been engaged 
in the between-war years, until he met 
his death in 1952, climbing on Monte 
Rosa with his wife, Gwen. 

I have said that - as was evident to all 
who knew him or knew of his activities - 
Corder Catchpool was a good man. It 
would he a betier world if a greater 
proportion of its people were like him. 
What were his guiding motivations? 
What were his basic beliefs about the 
facts of human existence? One would 
like to be more fully aware of them. 
He was never separated from the Society 
of Friends, but William Nughes tells us 
that in his early manhood “he was 
troubled by sharp intellectual doubts 
about his faith.’ These were cleared 
away as a result of a conversation with 
James Holden, but we are told little of 
the nature of the doubts except that it 
is implied that he, with Percy Davies, 
“was almost inclined to the Unitarian 
belief that Christ was not divine.” And 
we are told nothing of the considerations 
that dissipated these doubts and little 
that is precise of the ultimate character 
of his beliefs. 

It is apparent that he found in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ a rule of life 
that he sought to follow, but this is not 


dole. A mass which will not be living in 
dignity and with a vast variety of “new” 
vocational preoccupations on a guaran- 
tecd annual wage, but a mass which will 
he constricted and dehumanised under 
an extension of the present punitive 
system of American welfare programmes. 
It has, therefore, to be determined 
whether enough of that quality of leader- 
ship in the ghetto can rise which will 
not be co-opted in one way or another. 


There is the other danger that too many 
civil rights Jeaders will listen to the 
blandishments of the Johnson adminis. 
tration and actually believe the “ war on 
poverty” - as so far programmed and 
financed - has any real meaning to the 
poor. So far, ajl too few civil rights 
leaders have protested against the fact 
that in community after community, the 
boards heing set up to decide how to 
spend government “ anti-poverty " funds 
have no poor people on them. Nor has 
there been sufficient protest at the 
absurd decision to deny a place in the 
projected youth work camps to any 
youngster with a police record. The value 
of the camps themselves is highly debat- 
able, but this “safe approach to the 
* disadvantaged ” is an ominous augury 
for the vacuous skirmishes with poverty 
to come, 


In sum, although “the movement" has 
changed its direction, its present dyna- 
mism is inchoate. It is not yet clear 
what specific economic changes are going 
to be demanded in order to cope with 
this country's passage out of the indus- 
trial age into the new age of cybernation. 
It is not clear how the civil rights groups 
plan to build a hase of political power. 
Tf it is to be within the Democratic party, 
how far are they willing to go to exacer- 
hate present centres of established, 
melioristie Democratic power, black as 
well as white? And if they are willing to 
face this kind of hattle, what expectation 
can they have of organised labour's 


support, sinee organised labour has be- 


| 


to say that he accepted the theology that 
even among Friends, has been construc 
ted on some of the sayings attribut 
to Jesus. Ile was “ never much interested 
in intricacies of theological or phile 
sophical thought,” and he was “shy of 
theological or cosmic interpretations if, 
the events of that supreme story.” 
Later on in life he was to write with! 
approval of the prayer, “I believe; help | 
thou my unbelief,” while expressing 4! 
doubt whether he really desired “ revela 
tion” in the Pauline sense of the word: 
“Tam on my guard against subjectivity: 
Nevertheless he describes a sense 0 
visitation that he experienced while 
alone on the Grand Combin in the Alps 
that he seems to accept as a moystle | 
revelation of the reality of some aspects 
of Christian theology. 


It is probable that in writing this hook 
William Iughes had not the material to 
hand that could make these things 
explicit; and in any case the hook was 
first published in 1956 as a persona 
memorial to Corder. So perhaps one 13 | 
not entitled to look for more precision 
in this field than has been given. Never: 
theless the need for greater candour i 
the discussion of the real nature of the 
religious beliefs that people accept in 
creases with each year that passes. One 
of the most striking things in the dis 
cussion that has taken place around the 
Bishop of Woolwich’s hook is the absence 
of candour on both sides in the dehate: | 
and the recent discussions at. Rome havé - 
at times had a barbaric quality that one | 
would have thought impossible today. | 
ff there is disingenuousness in the dis 
cussion of the heliefs that men claim are | 
at the root of their moral values, theré | 
is dishonesty at the very foundation of 
the moral structure. If the Society of) 
Friends could bring a new openness and 
honesty to the discussion of what mem | 
really believe they would be entering | 
upon a new and valuable phase in theil 
fine history of social service, 


come almost totally imprisoned by the 
Democratic party? 

There are some young Negro activists 
who talk of self-defence, who term. tast 
summer’s violence only the first stage of 
“the rebellion” to come. One of them 
asked Che Guevara at a recent New York 
meeting for his ideas on how to apply 
guerilla warfare to the streets of ew) 
York. Guevara was shocked. “Here?” — 
he asked incredulously. ‘1 speak not out | 
of sympathy with your government, but! 
out of reality,” he added, “when 1 tell 

you not to try guerilla warfare in this 
country.” 

Guns won't work. “Rehellions’’ won't 

work. President Johnson’s “war ol 

poverty” isn’t going to work. Therefore 

the most vital question for “the mov& 
ment” is whether the poor, first black 
and then white, can be organised into 4 

political force with other self-interes 

Broups to make the economic transitiah | 
to the age of cybernation. | 
If they cannot, the future may be af 
integrated desert of the human spirit 
and We Shall Overcome will have been 
a fatally flawed anthem, because it 8? 
enormously underestimated what funda 
mentally had to be overcome beyond the 
denial of civil rights. 


Nat Hentoff has written extensively of 
the American elvil rights movement, jaté 
and other topics. We has written several 
hooks, inchuding a biography of A. + 
Muste. He is a regular contributor to the 
American journal Liberation, 


copyright Nat Hentoff 1965 

ear eesner enemas tain ememnanyermneruras verusanannmnictnnesannanr 
} renounce war and I will never § | 
support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of tha Peacé 

Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Strest WCI _ 
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Neill on Russell 


Surely the time has come to protest 
about the self-righteous and self-centred 
Pronouncements of A. S. Neill on educa- 
tion, culture and the ills of our society. 
Is name bas been a standard around 
Which radicals of all shades have 
Rathered for many years, yet little serious 
Critical attention has been given to the 
Weird collocation of generally false 
assumptions upon which his “ theories ” 
Test, lis “review” of the book on 
Russell (January 15) offers an ideal 
OPportunity to investigate some of the 
altitudes he maintains - that they are no 
More than attitudes may be assumed 
Tom the general style employed with its 
assortment of cliché, slang and rhetoric. 
eedless to say, there is far more in it 
about Neill than about Russell . the 
assumption heing throughout that we 
Need to get our facis straight about the 
Progressive movement ” in education. 


The casual dismissal in the opening para- 
Sraph of the major philosophers of the 
West because Mr Neill cannot understand 
em might conceivably be read as a 
Statement of personal modesty were it 
Not followed up by the assertion that 

the men who seem to grip bumanity 
are often simple souls with no great 
Power of thought.” Neill goes on to cite 
Christ - but was the author of the Ser- 
Mon on the Mount really so intellectually 
Undistinguished? Surely a far more 
| Tealistic example would be that of the 
late Adolf Hitler. (slsewhere, somewhat 
logically I feel, Neill attacks religion 
In schools.) Finally he tells us that ° We 
fet our inspiration from men who feel 
| Tather than think” - surely that chestnut 
i  itule too hoary for even Neil) to pull 


To deal with all Neill’s inconsistencies 
and inadequacies (and those of his dis- 
‘iples who think that making vague 
Restures towards “ freedom ” is anything 
' More than an excuse for failing to use 
isting freedoms creatively) would 
| Teqnire a great deal more space than the 
Stiginal article, but I wonld like to 

| Question Neill’s belief that “if the emo- 
i tons are free the intellect will look 
fter itself": if Neill really believes this 
2's a fool, and if he doesn’t... well 
fl leave you to draw your own con- 
Cusions. ‘The same “ vast population that 
4s rejected our ancient culture” would 
ive liltle chance to do otherwise if 
eill's prescription were implemented. 
It is, of course, more than likely that 
*motion divorced from intellect and 
i Corrupted through commercial exploita- 
On can lead to the creation of the very 
phenomena Neill affects to despise - and 
feel that in his case it is little more 

han an affectation, 

*O use the arts creatively in education 

| 8 our one hope for the future - and it is 


i 
} 
} 
{ 
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") Mprescription which true “ progressives ” 


‘teh as David Holbrook and William 

\ yesh advocate tneeasingly and which 
sell] unceasingly ignores. “ Before you 

fan educate the people,” D, H. Lawrence 

*rote, “you must know what the people 

re.” All the evidence seems to sugrest 

tat Neill not only doesn't know but that 

“e doesn't know he doesn’t know. 

“arry ‘Febb, 

0 Wigh Street, 

teadon, Leeds. 


lust take up my old friend A. S. Neill 
in some of the points which he makes 
My 2s review of Joe Park’s book on 


By rant Russell on education (January 
ein says that on visits to Beacon Hill 


ylool, which Russell and 1 started to- 
qrter, he “had the impression that the 
ving force there was Dora Russell, and 
Jat may be the reason why it did not 


ilvely of qitinue long after the divorce.” His 
vent, jae |, fMory must be at fault here; iW was 
n several [qt Russell but T and some devoted 
of A. ae leagues who continued the school after 
orto the | ye divorce, In fact during the war 
jyclll even considered joining us where 
4 | I then were near Bath. In all, Beacon 
5 but ran for sixteen years, only five of 
net | it ich were under Russell’s auspices. 
reaver B ji Cime to an end through War Ofiice 
y Wuisition of our premises, leaving my 
ther ily and myself penniless. Like 
a tmerhill, we always had a hard 
Peace tartele financially, and had no- re- 
dge “ yor all of Russell's work I have always 
appare | the greatest admiration, but it is a 
VCL stake to suppose that his educational 


theories fully represent the principles of 
Beacon Hill School, 


Both of us thought the methods of 
Montessori in teaching too rigid for 
young children and preferred Margaret 
MacMillan’s work. But, in the period 
when 1 ran the school, notwithstanding 
the individual freedom allowed to the 
children, we were preatly concerned with 
co-operation, as also with the promotion 
of international understanding, We did 
not preach, but tried to live as a classless 
society. 

My book, In Defence of Children, was 
written after Russell left the school, m 
1932. Its thesis is that children, like 
women before them, are an oppressed 
class, I tried to vindicate their rights, as 
Mary Wollstencraft had done for her sex. 
Park does also quote articles of mine 
iustrating the meaning of Beacon Hill 
School. 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, Porthcurna, 

nr Penzance, Cornwall. 


The lamb 


There was an article in Peace News a 
few weeks ago (November 13) by Tom 
McGrath about English and American 
poetry which has heen nagging at me 
ever since, and although quite a long 
time has passed since it appeared I feel 
I must make some comment upon it. 
Apparently your contributor feels that 
English poets are too much under the 
influence of what he calls ‘the lamb,” 
while their American coleagues (such as 
Mr Ginsberg) have liberated themselves 
from this pernicious shadow. He aiso 
feels thal the Ienglish poets have no 
excuse because Pound, Ehot, Lawrence 
and company showed us the way iong 
avo and to ignore their example is to 
deny the modern international consensus 
of poetic opinion, etcetera. ... 
Now I would not dispute that many 
English poets writing teday are in fact 
pretty dull - there is a kind of lecture- 
room decorum about their efforts that 
has little to duo with the traditional 
function of the bard, druid, gleeman, 
troubadour or seald: but is he right in 
thinking that this is due to too great a 
respect for estabhshed form? Hf a poet 
ig dry and uninspired, he is not likely 
to write with more immediacy simply by 
turning to colloquial rhythms and idiom. 

A dry man’s new radery 

Will be as dry as his old prudery, 
- surely? ; 
Yeats, for example, changed his idiom 
when already well-established as a Jate- 
Victorian formal romanticist, but } can- 
not sce he gained much from it - except 
in so fur as his subject matter also 
changed, 
A poet is created in a temporary state 
of trance - this is very generally ad- 
mitted. The trance is the mecting place 
of intellect and emotion, and out of the 
tension between the two the finished 
poem Is formed. If the trance js flawed - 
in other words, if one or other side of 
the man’s nature becomes too dominant - 
the result will be either too sloppy or too 
careful, 
Now there are various ways by which 
poets have induced such a trance, Shel- 
ley, { believe, found the smell of old 
apples helpful, Hart Crane liked jazz 
records and the noise of traffic. Housman 
was at his best when feeling i, others 
have preferred drink oy drugs. But aside 
from these external stimulants, the use 
of a regular inetre has always found its 
place. J think that the hypnotic beat of 
an iambie foot or any other suitable foot 
frequently occurs In a poet's mind before 
he begins to think in terms of words - or 
at least in terms of more than the first 
two or three wards. 
1 wauld not claim that a freer rhythm 
does not have its uses: bul if Americans 
find these more easily than Englishmen, 
it may not be because they are more 
with-it or anything ke that. It is quite 
possibly ta do with the size of iheir 
country - after all there is something 
loose and vast in the work of American 
writers as far back as Metville, Mark 
Twain, or Whitman. 
One thing IT am certaln of is that it is 
quite impossible to write “ significant ” 
verse of ° international " status suaply by 
accommodating oneself to a prevailing 
fashion. So what if they do do it in 
Buenos Aires or Zagreb - if it sulls them 
there it suits them . 5,000 Polynesian 
housewives - (or critics} - can perfectty 


Letters to 
the Editor 


well be wrong. The iambic metre bears 
no more and no less close a relation to 
everyday spoken Isaylish than it ever 
did: and if something is wrong with 
conteniporary Verse we shall have to 
look inuch deeper than the formal node 
to discover it, 

John Arden, 

Mill Cottage, Kirby Mills, 

Kirhymoorside, York, 


Tom McGrath writes: bdo not think (here 
is any essential disagreement hetween 
Jolitt Arden’s viewpoint on poelry and 
my own. By making up the mythical 
figure of the famb, 1 did not intend 
either to condemn outrizht the use of the 
iambic foot, or to sugyest that the 
answer to poetic doldrums is simply to 
adopt ‘a freer rhythm.” lather, FT eriti- 
cised the attitudes of most of the poets 
in the Penguin collection at base and was 
not so much concerned about their using 
the iambic foot as the way in which they 
used it, 

} posited the Ginsberg approach as 
providing a more valid basis for the 
inaking of the poem because he sees the 
poem in terms of energy. As Charles 
Olson put it many years ago: “ A poem 
is energy transferred fram where the 
poct got it, by means of the poem itself 
.. . all the way over to the reader.” 
Olson also endorses Roberti Creeley’s 
statement that ° Form is never more than 
an extension of content,” and stresses 
that to write poetry in terms of enerpy 
would involve a fundamental change in 
attitude on the part of most poets, a 
chiunge in attitude that would go beyond 
the more technical considerations of the 
nodern poet into life itself. 


It was this kind of change that IT was 
attenipting to give a hoost to by opposing 
{he way of the lamb. In fact such a 
change, although necessarily involving a 
ehange in the form of the poet's work, 
does not preclude some well-tried sound 
such as the iambic foot (Creeley uses it 
often), and takes us “much deeper” to 
that essential of the significant poem 
which most of today’s Mnaglish poetry is 
sadly deficient in, human energy. 


Big brother 1965 


I imagine that noone who has pricked 
the balloon of nuclear “ deterrence " for 
himself would be happy to see an 
instrumeut in the lands of any authority 
with a potential more insidious and 
abhorrent than mast things we protest 
against, 

Yet the potential to invade the home, 
probe the family, and broach private 
lives is now in the hands of the Liverpool 
police, The sysiem used is that of cloged- 
circuit television. Yhe cameras are 
situated on the top of high buildings in 
the centre of Liverpoul, manoenvred 
from an independent 1Q; they possess 
telephoto lenses, and are camouflaged so 
that none but a select few shall know 
their exact location. 


Locally the project is known as “ Big 
brother,” and it has met with a fantastic 
success . success measured not in freer, 
more humane, relationships hetween 
police and potential offenders, but in a 
crime-rate reduction of 40.8% for Liver. 
pool’s * A” division. 

For those of us who regard a repair in 
human relationships and an increase in 
communication as more fundamental 
than scientific nosiness, the experiment 
may produce a nasty taste in the mouth. 
We Might fee) that the centralisation of 
a probe like this, in the hands of a 
secretive, often indiscreet, body pledged 
tw produce effective “detection returns, 
is the thin edge of seme pretty damnable 
wedge. 


There is something obnoxious about 
usin peeping-lams to catch peeping 
toms. There is something even more 


wretched about invading “lawergrade " 
working class areas with them, when the 
idea Would have been dismissed in see. 
onds, and the police crumpled for sng- 
“esting it, in Hampstead, 

IT used to work with delinquents in 
Liverpool, just on the fringe of Mr 
Balner’s “A” Division (1 A" division is 
the only division al present using tele- 
vision, and Mr Balmer is the acting Chief 
Constable who first thought of the 
scheme). 1 also did a tape-recorded study 
of gang warfare there, in 1904. 7 guaran. 
tee that if the experiment is judged 
solely on the grounds af its effectiveness 
in reducing crime superficially, the Liver: 
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pool Watch Committee will have no 
cormpunction jn extending if to residen- 
tial areas where juvenile crime is worst. 
Once this happens, some juvenile 
offenders will alunost certainly become 
much more entrenched than at present, 
and a pattern of probing will have been 
set which nothing could reverse - except 
perhaps radieal reform of the whole 
police force, 

Mr Balmer has received two complaints 
about his system: one from a gentleman 
“Maintaining that car-thiefs help to keep 
cars off the crowded roars,” and the 
other Sram myself Out of &5 million 
people, this is the sum of pretest that 
could be squeezed. T hope that readers 
of Peace News who share my own grave 
fears will add their protests too. While 
fam not, unfortunately, in a position to 
conduct any crusade against the system, 
f would be very gratefal to hear from 
those who do protest. 

Roger Moatly, 

42 Minto Street, Edinburgh 9. 


ICY 


1 think you may not have had the 
opportunity of reading the Proceedings 
of the 18th Session af the UN General 
Asseinbly (November 21, 1905) whea the 
decision was faken to designate 1905 as 
International Co-operation Year. In the 
speeches made at this session some of 
the doubts and criticisms you volced in 
your leading article of January 1 were 
freely expressed by the representatives 
of several of the countries attending this 
session, Poland, for instance, warning 
against restricting [CY's activities to 
“marginal issues,” and other countries 
emphasising that disarmament and the 
economic and sacial consequences of 
colonialism still posed the most urgent 
problems needing international co-opera. 
Lion, 


These criticisms were not disputed, bat 
neither were they regarded as being 
destructive nor intended to undermine 
the usefulness of ICY, Mrs Pandit of 
India drew the threads together in her 
speech; and while endorsing the fact that 
disarmament should claim our continuing 
and urgent attention and have the 
highest priority over other issues, she 
also pointed out that while working fur 
the long-tenn project, we should also try 
to create a new awareness among fovern- 
nents and people « ° Hach now item af 
co-operation between different conntries 
is a step that brings ws closer to a 
settlement on more important issues." 

In this statement Lihink Mrs Pandil goes 
{o the heart of the matter, The ontcome 
of ICY will he what coach one of us can 
make of it, whether we move in the 
corridors of power or at wrass-roota jevel. 
I believe it could mean a very serious 
loss ta the British effort were Peace 
News 1o withhold ity support and én- 
couragement from an activity having ag 
its aim peace and progress through eo- 
operation, and in which so many of your 
readers will be actively involved. 

Killeen Bernal, 

22 Albert Street, Londen N.W.1. 


Workers’ contra! 


Laurens OWer (danuary 16) may fool 
that | have chason the wrong heroes, but 
1 seem to remember that one of his 
heroes(?) also supported the First Warld 
War. Tt would depend upon one's 
ilofinition of syndicalism to pay that guild 
socialism was closer to the general 
syndicalist current than THlet ar Mann. 
Geld sacialisny does not place any 
importance upon the need for direst 
avlion by the workers; Uhis is ane af the 
major differences between it and syndt 
ecalisim, Ag to the size af the two move- 
ments, we could argue Hi kingdom come 
and never reach agreement. Enéraaching 
contval is a reform, and as C understand 
it syndicalism is against mere refortns; 
if it is not then | had better tind a new 
name for my political ideas, so as nat to 
corrupt the pure Mr Otter 

Vincent Johnson, 

43 Milbank, Liverpool Ef, 


PPU London Area 
invites its members to a party 
Saturday January 23 6.90-0.30 
at 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


—— 
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Philip Seed reports: Por several inonths 
past various groups of the Committee of 
100 have been quietly but openly des- 
patching a leaflet: addressed to serving 
members of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force and headed ' Why did you become 
a serviceman?” The leaflet is in the 
name of a long list (some seventy) of 
Coninittee of 100 supporters (Some of 
us are ex-servicemen, some of us are 
not”) and was first published several 
wonths ago by the Hampstead Group of 
the Committee of 100. It asks servicemen 
to reconsider their position in the light 
of the responsibility they bear for their 
part in preparations for nuclear war. 


It was onl ist week, however, that the 
South Wal yp ind its morning sister, 
the Western Mail, invented a scoop by 
discovering that these leaflets were being 


distributed to “more than 800 Welsh 
servicemen.” 

[It all began because a certain Mrs 
Brookes of Cardiff opened a letter con- 
taining one of the leaflets addressed to 
her son, She took it to the RAI Associa- 
tion, who suggested she visited the 
newspaper offices; two hours later the 
story of the “ wicked leaflets” screamed 
across the banner headlines in South 
Wales, 

Mrs Brookes told the South Wales Echo: 
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‘Wicked’ leatlets sent to servicemen 


\ ont to my home for my son 
sah sho is serving with the RAF in 
Singupore, so J naturally opened it. I 
iN inrazen at What } read and 1 really 
went olf the deep end. If it had pone 
to someone who was fed up with the 
Forces there is no saying what they 
might do.” 

The leaflet pointed out that at the 
moment the only way in which a serving 
member of the armed forces can become 
a conscientious objector is by breaking a 
regulation and being sentenced to at least 
three months’ imprisonment or detention. 
A Defence Ministry spokesman, in 
answer to a question from the press, 
announced that anyone who had a change 
of conscience could “ apply"' to have a 
discharge as a conscientious objector and 
claimed that the leaflets were “ mis- 
leading.” 
George Thomas, MP for Cardiff West and 
Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office, once a pacifist himself, 
called these leaflets . or those portions 
the reporter read out to hiin over the 
telephone - ‘‘the most staggering thing 
{ have ever come across.” He said: 
“Tt is completely irresponsible and I 
shall ask the Home Office to carry out 
a full investigation. It is a wicked 
thing to even suggest that servicemen 
and women will resort to criminal acti- 
vities in order to get out of the forces. 
What disturbs me most is the effect it 
could have on a weak-minded person. 
It could do irreparable damage to their 
lives. It is all right to say there is a 
Place for you in clvilian life, but a 
dishonourable discharge, which would 
be the case in a _ serious offence, 
wouldn't help anyone at all.” 
Servicemen at a nearby RAF hase have 


CND announces Easter march 


The National Council of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament took a firm 
decision at its meeting last weekend that 
CND would organise a three-day march 
next Easter. 


The march will start at High Wycombe, 
headquarters of RAF Bomber Command, 
on Saturday, April 17 and arrive in 
central London on Easter Monday. Jt is 
also planned to have w small contingent 
set off from the Prime Minister's official 
cquntry residenee at Chequers. 


Themes of the march will be: strengthen 

the United Nations instead of regional 
acts like NATO or Warsaw; support 
nternational Co-operation Year and end 
the new arms race in the Far East. 

The National Counci} also issued a state- 


ment about the TSR-2, extracts from 
which are given below. 


“CND National Council expresses its 
sympathy with the aircraft workers who 
niarched this week against the threat of 
unemployment, 


“ We deny that cancellation of the TSR-2 
would spell the death of our aircraft 
industry, let alone end our technological 
advance. Holland has a thriving aircraft 
industry based largely on civil airline 
exports. West German technology owes 
nothing to aviation. 

“The Labour government is committed 
to working for disurmament and it has 
appointed a minister of state for this 
purpose. In his maiden speech, Lord 
Chalfont (Alun Gwynne-Jones) empha- 


Latin Americans planning 
a nuclear-free zone 


Seventeen Latin American countries have 
agreed ta draw up a treaty which would 
create a zone free of nuclear weapons in 
the western hemisphere. The American 
publication, War/Peace Report, writing 
of this in its last tissue, says it has 
attracted little public notice, 


At a meeting in Mexico City at the end 
of November 1964, the Latin nations 
established a “ Preparatory Commission 
for the Conclusion of a Treaty to De 
nuclearise Latin America.” The com 
mission, which consisis of ali 17 coun 
tries, will meet on March 15 in Mexico 
City to begin the actual drafting. 


In the treaty the Latin American nations 
will agree “ not to manufacture, receive, 


store or test” nuclear weapons. One 
question not discussed but which may 
have to be dealt with in the treaty is 
the possibility of the US carrying nuclear 
weapons through the Panama Canal. 


The two main problems faced by the 
commission are to determine the area of 
the nuclear-free zone and to establish 
verification procedures. The amount and 
kind of verification for the zone was not 
agreed upon, and will be up to the 
Preparatory Commission to decide. HMow- 
ever, delegates to the meeting suggested 
that the safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency might be ade- 
quate to assure that Latin American 
nuclear programmes are for peaceful 
purposes only. 


Big N-test in Russia 


Last Friday an underground nuclear test 

one of the largest ever ~ was conducted 
in Soviet Central Asia. Aecording to last 
Montuy’s New York Times, the under- 
ground detonation had an explosive force 
of about }00 kilotons - the equivalent of 
100,000 tons of TNT. The Uppsala seis- 
mological institute, however, estimated 


the explosion at not less than 0.4 mega- 
tons (400 kilotons), according ta a report 
in Jast Saturday’s Times. Kight megatons, 
the direefor of the institute said, was the 
probalie upper limit. 

Western press reports last week that 


progress on techniques of detection of 
underground tests had made it possible 
for the west lo dispense with its demands 
for on-site inspection have been wel- 
comed in’ Moscow, However, [zvestia, 
the vovernmment newspaper, noted that 
the origin of these reports wag in London 
and not in Washington and concluded 
that the British position was ‘ more 
realistic” than the American, “Is it not 
time for Washington to review its atti- 
tude to this matter and take the steps 
needed to niake progress without delay? " 
it asked. 


sised that there were no insurmountable 
problems in the transition from an arma- 
ments-based economy to a disarmed 
economy. 

“If this really represents the govern- 
ment’s view, it should be backed by a 
detailed programme for transition which 
would provide for retraining. Jf priori- 
ties were switched to a civil programme, 
very little retraining would in fact be 
necessary. Further, most of the workers 
affected are not ‘ aircraft engineers’ but 
skilled men who happen at the moment 
to be making aircraft. 


“ With the shortage of skilled engineers 
elsewhere in industry, these skills could 
easily be better employed. 


“We in CND cannot believe that a 
government pledged to planning can have 
overlooked this aspect of its policy. 
Particularly as they promised to review 
TSH-2 before the election. We call upon 
Mr Wilson to publish his plans for a 
transition to disarmament without 
economic dislocation and to do so before 
his 100 days expire.” 


New international 
peace bulletin 


The International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace has just pub- 
lished the first issue of its new inter- 
national information bulletin, Peace 
Press. 

Peace Press will be issued twice monthly; 
it replaces the former Peace Information 
Bulletin of the ICDP, The editors say 
that in this new service they will con- 
tinue to docinnent projects and aetivities 
within, and of concern to, the inter- 
national peace movement, and the twice- 
monthly service will enable them to 
include information from the world 
press of relevance to peace workers. 

A new associate inember for the ICDP js 
reported. The founding convention of 
the Quebec Students Union decided that, 
since it must fight for the establishment 
of peace between nations and consider- 
ing that there js an organisation working 
for this achievement, the Quebee 
Students Union should join the ICDP. 
This issue of Peace Press comprises 23 
pages of news of the activities of peace 
organisations of many countries, infor- 
mation about forthcoming conferences, 
reportg on crisis spots, and news of 
study and research for peace. 


told the Welsh Committee of 100. that 
they were “called together” and told @ 
hand in any leaflets to the Flight Cont 
mander, 


On the whole the publicity seems to hat 
been useful; many servicemen will now 
be discussing the rights and wrongs @ 
conscientious objection to war. 

The Welsh Committee of 100, at a meet 
ing in Cardiff last Sunday, “decided (0 
send a deputation to see George Thomah: 
MP. 


Draughtsmen back 
defence cuts 


Britain must reduce her annual £2,000 
million bill for armaments if her rate @! 
economic and social progress is to 
increased, said a statement issued lal 
weekend by the executive committee 2! 
the Draughtsmen's and Allied Teck 
nician's Association. 


The statement urged the strengthens) 
of essential industries, more competiti¥!! 
exports, improved social services includ: 
ing cducation, housing, health, pensiom, 
and national insurance benefits, and the 
reduction of inflationary pressures W 
assist price stability. 
It continued: 
“DATA therefore supports — th 
decision of the government to revief) 
all forms of defence expenditurt: 
including military aircraft project 
with a view to making economies abd% 
diverting resources to civil needs. 
“It opposes the suggestion that thr 
British aircraft industry should bi 
engaged on the manufacture of airera 
to American design, or that any fait 
ings made in the British aircraft 1° 
dustry should then be used mainly fo 
the purchase of American aircraft.” 
The association reaffirmed its support fo 
the Concord project and its belief thi 
‘an industry so heavily dependent or 
public funds should be under publ! 
ownership.” 


“ 


Non-violent action 
group in Mexico 


A new organisation was recently set u} 
in the United States which has beél 
named International Non-Violent Actio! 
(INVA). It was formed by three activist 
in the US peace and civil rights mov? 
ments, Eric Robinson, Allen Cooper af 
Vikki Hoffman, who all took part in 
Quebec-Washington-Guantanamo Peat 
Walk which was organised by the Ca? 
mittee for Non-Violent Action. 

INVA was formed in an attempt ? 
initiate a programme of  non- -violell 
social and economic change in Centr 
America, and the organisers report 
excellent response to their projet 
especially from students on the Berkel 
campus in the University of Californ” 
including a number of students fro 
Central America. The INVA group hat 
been participating in the ‘Free Speet 
Movement” on the Berkeley camp! 
where they set up their own literatu! 
table. 

The group's work is to begin in Mexi€ 
and Eric Robinson is at present i 
Mexico City setting up a house whilf 
it is hoped will act as a liaison centre ! 
Central America. Vikki Woffman , 
particularly interested in working w! 
children and hopes to establish 64 
type of educational programme with 
the overall project. 


Percy Hartill 


There will be «a Memorial Kuchar! st 
St Martin-in-the-ields, tomorrow, Salt! 
day, January 23 at 11.30 a.m, for Pel, 
Hartill, who died on December 2, 19% 
Percy Ilartill was Rector and Archdea’ 
of Stoke-on-Trent fram 1935 to 1955 4 
chairman of the Anglican Pacifist Pell 
ship from 19388 to 1955, During Mi 
Second World War he was one of 
few Anglican clergymen who protest, 
against starvation by blockade, the ol 
of unconditional surrender and oh it 
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21 January, 1965 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM VANESSA REDGRAVE 


Dear Friend, 


I ask you to read this in the way that I am writing it, as 4 personal 
letter from me to you on a subject which is important to both of us. May I 
give you the facts as briefly as possible. 


I am writing about the Peace News Fund that asks us for £5,000 before 
February and which, with only a week to go, has to announce that it is’ over 
£2,000 short of the target. 


Harry Mister tells me that a deficit of £2,000 would mean either 
no paper at all for printing Peace News in 1965 or no wages all year for four 
members of the staff (and it is little enough they get). Why is Peace News 
in difficulties? 


Simply because it gives its services for half of what they cost. Having 
provided us with a ls newspaper for 6d, the staff goes on to raiso a 3d 
subsidy towards every Peace News sold, from greeting card sales, its book and 
Stationery selling, and its printing activities. The Peace News Fund is our 
gesture of solidarity with that staff. They depend on us to raise the balance 
of the subsidy - anothor 3d on every copy distributed throughout tho year. 


This is the reason why 10,000 friends of Peace NewS are receiving a copy 
of this appeal. I am sure the response will be rapid and generous, but to 
put it quite bluntly, unless one-fifth of us send £1 each, our paper will be 
in trouble. 


The smallest donation means 4 great deal, but to make oertain that 
Peace News survives this year all of us who can Should send more. 


Please reply to the Honorary Treasurer of Peace News at the above 
address before February 8 ~ deadline date for eliminating the publishing 
deficit on the paper's 1964-5 accounts. 


I know it is unnecessary for me to write a blurb for Peace Nows, and I 
want to avoid the noble words. I think we need Peace News, and I know you will 
agree with me. So I ask you to make sure that Peace News will go on in the 
coming year. 


Youtd wrucercek 
Jimena Nedlgiaul. 


